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Just a Word 


Dr. Franklin H. Giddings, Professor 
of Sociology and the History of Civ- 
ilization, in Columbia University, goes 
straight at the root of reconstruction 
problems in an article that we shall 
publish soon, called “Why It Can’t Be 
Dene.” The chances are that he will 
answer some of the very questions that 
have puzzled your own thinking. 

*** 


Had you realized that flying nowa- 
days is becoming so usual that one’s 
passport in the ordinary course of 
travel may read, “Paris—by air” or 
“British Isles—via air route’? Mr. 
Harold Howland, Associate Editor of 
The Independent, was among the first 
passengers to use the London-Paris 
air service. His story of the flight, to 
be published shortly, opens new vistas 


to commuters. 
“** 


Our next message from the United 
States Government to the American 
people will be written by Senator Car- 
ter Glass, who recently resigned from 
the Cabinet as Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and was elected to the United 
States Senate from Virginia. Senator 
Glass bases his discussion of the ques- 
tion of foreign credits in this mescage 
upon his intimate knowledge of the 
United States’ financial position. “The 
business of banking,” he says, “is 
far removed from the business of 
charity, yet it often becomes necessary 
for a banker to help out a debtor whose 
obligations he holds in order that those 
obligations may be made good. That is 
the position in which the United States 
Government now finds itself.” 


New Plays 


Grace George is the whole show in 
The Ruined Lady, an entertaining Leap 
Year comedy of much humor and 
charm. (The Playhouse.) 


Ma Tante d’Honfleur. Last year 
we had a French theater that gave us 
the classics. This year we get very 
Frenchy farces, cleverly played, at the 
Theatre Parisien. 


Pietro, by Maud Skinner and Jules 
Eckert Goodman, is a melodrama of 
murder, ‘“Father-love,” Italo-Ameri- 
canism, and Luther Burbankism which 
does not give Otis Skinner the greatest 
opportunity of his histrionic life. Fair 
and pleasing. (Criterion Theater.) 
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“When Cocoa 
goes to School 


From kindergarten right 
through the grades to high 
school, cocoa is a “warm friend” 


of energy-using youngsters. 


Indeed, in the opinion of food 
authorities, no hot beverage is 
better for young digestions than 
this delicious, nourishing food- 
drink—before school, in school, 
or after school. 


But what cocoa? It should not 
be so rich as to tax young diges- 
tions. Neithershould it be robbed 
of its cocoa butter fats. 


Delicious, healthful Lowney’s 
Cocoa, with its 25% of nutritive 
cocoa butter fats, offers a safe 
middle course between the two 
extremes in cocoas. Serve it to 
your growing youngsters. 


Lowney’s Cocoa has always 
met the Government Pure Food 
Standards. It meets, too, Dr. 
Wiley’s and the Westfield 
Standards of Pure Foods. 


The WALTER M. LOWNEY COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 


The Walter M. Lowney Co., of Canada, Ltd. 













FOR YOUR CHILDREN'S SAKE 
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Why the Young Folks Leave the Farm 


By Chester T. Crowell 


HE subject of why Willie and Mary leave the 

farm has been very thoroly treated from the 

economic standpoint. Most of us are familiar 

with the fact that Willie’s colt becomes papa’s 
horse and Mary’s chickens lay eggs for mama. The 
economic reasons for discontent with the farm are ob- 
vious enough. But I do not think they alone account for 
the steady movement from farm to city which goes mer- 
rily on year after year in spite of all the excellent argu- 
ments brought forward to show that there is just as 
much opportunity in the country as in the city. Similarly 
the “back to the farm” argument continues perennially 
and is getting not much better results this year than 
last. Yet this argument is economically sound—never 
more so than since the cost of food has brought better 
and wider and surer markets for everything man and 
beast can eat. 


T is my own observation that economic reasons never 
were more than a mere part of the reason why Mary 
and Willie left the old homestead and sought the city. 
The fact that they continue to leave the farm after 


economic conditions have so vitally changed bears out © 


the theory that other considerations have been as im- 
portant as the economic. 

Whether in the city or the country there is a conflict 
of opinion on many important subjects between the 
boys and girls on the one side and their par- 
ents, a generation older, on the other. The city par- 
ent looks on as youth has its way—sometimes shocked, 
often a little uneasy, but not infrequently entering 
into the zest of the times with as much gusto as 
youth itself. The rural parent puts his foot down firmly. 
Things shall be as they were when he was a boy—or as 
he imagines they were when he was a boy—and that 
ends the argument. Rural youth today reads the mod- 
ern magazines, hears the music of the day, is caught in 
the national craze for pretty clothes, considers the auto- 
mobile a pleasure vehicle, loves to dance, and is at least 
on speaking terms with the boys and girls of New York 
City. This is true of country boys and girls generally, 
no matter where they live. The older folks of the farm 
tend to get out of touch with the ever more swiftly 
moving times. The clash comes and the boys and girls 
look longingly in the direction of the places where they 
can do the things they wish to do without being consid- 
ered wicked or selfish or half-witted. 

Persons who have always lived in cities of 50,000 
population and upward do not realize the restrictions 
thrown around pleasure in the country. Under a Puri- 
tanical domination, much of the picturesqueness of 
country life has disappeared. In its place is nothing at 
all. The people are starved for entertainment and yet 


they put the ban of disapproval upon almost any sug- 
gestion likely to be made in these times. Personally, I 
am most familiar with the South and Southwest. Al- 
most anywhere in that part of the country the ques- 
tion as to whether dancing is wicked is debated. In the 
rural districts those on the affirmative side are in the 


‘ majority. 


In my own state of Texas a majority of the rural 
school boards lay down rules that young women teach- 
ers shall not dance; shall not attend motion picture 
shows, shall not enjoy the company of young men dur- 
ing the schoo] term. They make inquiry as to the young 
women’s religious affiliations. Most of them insist that 
it shall be the same as that of a majority of the com- 
munity. If the young woman were to reply that she did 
rot have any religious affiliation, I do not venture to 
guess what the board would do. Probably fall dead. I 
mention teaching because it is about the only employ- 
ment available for the rural young woman. 

Now as a matter of fact young people do dance al- 
most everywhere in the United States, especially in 
this age of the phonograph. But young folk are impa- 
tient of criticism. They grow “sick and tired” of the 
controversy about something they have made up their 
minds they are going to do because they are certain it 
is not wrong. When the: opportunity comes to get out of 
an environment that they consider “stifling” they 
leave. 


F there is one time more than another when 

youth likes to pretend it enjoys privacy, it 
is during the course of a love affair. But in 
the country there is no privacy. If Mary likes 
Johnny and her face lights up when he appears, 
the village gossipmongers tell one another that “the 
way that Johnson girl is carrying on over Johnny 
Stubbs is scan’lous. If she was a daughter of mine, etc.” 
And yet Mary has not used one-hundredth of the arts 
a city girl would never hesitate to use to win the young 
man she liked. Poor Mary doesn’t know any arts, any- 
way, except those she inherited from Eve. 


EANWHILE Johnny discovers that everybody in 

town knows the exact amount of his salary as 
cashier in the bank. Just why this should make Johnny 
angry I am not going to attempt to explain because I 
don’t know. But it does. Older folk don’t mind such 
things, but they make youth furious. 

In fact I seldom find an elderly person in a city who 
does not yearn to get back to the “sociable life of the 
country” and I seldom find a young man who does not 
abhor that same sociability. 

Then there is the attitude toward labor which differs 
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so widely in the country and in the city. Johnny will 
suffer torture in going over to the Jones place as a 
hired hand. In at least a large part of the United States 
he has an uneasy feeling that this places him in a class 
with negro labor. Of one thing he is certain, a hired 
hand on a farm is the absolute bottom of the social 
scale, Of course he may be wrong about that, but the 
farm owner never does anything to disabuse his mind 
of the idea. The farmer usually shows that he agrees 
with the hired hand as to his position socially. 

When this farm hand goes to town to get a job driv- 
ing a street car he is welcomed. There are thousands 
like him and they have their own place in society. The 
owner of the traction system does not invite them to 
his own table as the farmer did, but he makes numerous 
efforts to indicate to them that he wishes them well. On 
the farm the hired hand received a certain amount of 
money for each day’s labor—and board. In the city 
he receives all of it in cash. He can march into a res- 
taurant in the morning and sing out: “Theda Bara, 
gimme a shot o’ Java an’ a coupla sinkers.” I wonder 
if you who read this article have ever pondered the 
fact that one of the most galling conditions of slavery 
was that one could not order his own meals but ac- 
cepted what was placed before him? Thousands of 
slaves have been fed a quantity and quality of food 
right in this country that a single man earning $90 a 
month cannot afford today. But they would not on that 
uccount prefer to be slaves. 

But it was not the condition of labor which I wished 
to emphasize in this article so much as social life and 
the lack of entertainment. It has always been interest- 
ing to me to observe how tenacious the cities are of 
every form of entertainment whether worthy of de- 
fense or not, while any attack upon a form of enter- 
tainment in the country—where it is already entirely 
too scarce—will usually result in killing it. New York 
with more entertainment than any city in the world 
weeps over the loss of alcoholic liquors. Any attack 
upon any of the people’s amusements, good, bad or in- 
different, would bring defenders by the hundred into 
the open. But it would be a brave band of women who 
would continue their regular bridge schedule in a vil- 
lage of 2000 population in my state after the pastor 
had delivered a sermon on the subject of card playing. 

Why is it that the liberals remain in the minority 
in the rural districts? Because the desertions from 
their ranks swell the liberal majority in the cities and 
towns. Suppose you have been in secret a liberal all 
your life. Suppose 
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subject of conduct. Suppose you have often taken the 
whole family fishing on Sundays, missing church. 
Suppose that you are.the sort who often pulled 
down the shades and enjoyed secret domino games 
with a few trusted friends. Suppose that you 
and your family never failed to see all the 
shows on the semi-annual visits to the big city. 
You have accomplished all this without losing the re- 
spect of your neighbors because you were tactful and 
discreet. Now your two daughters are about grown. 
There is no country life out where you live. Most of 
the young men about the age in which your daughters 
would be interested have long since “gone to town.” 
You would like to develop what you would consider 
country life in the little community, but you hesitate 
about embarking upon such an adventure because it is 
so much easier to let a tenant have the farm. You can 
move into a city and live comfortably and the girls will 
be much happier. 


HEN, there are the young men and women who 

do not happen to have such a sympathetic parent. 
He has sent them away to school because the 
local schools are generally not good. The same 
umount of money expended on sending children 
away would probably make the local public school a 
model, but that is seldom if ever thought of in the 
country. The children come back with an entirely dif- 
ferent point of view from that of their parents. This 
tragedy has been treated in story, song and play scores 
of times and it is still good for another twenty years. 
I am not attempting to say who is right. I do not care 
what you think about the matter. The purpose of this 
article is to explain what elements beside the economic 
clement are sending the young folks to town. 

The spirit of our American cities is the spirit of 
youth. In them youth predominates in numbers and 
rules in every way. This is the day of the young man. 
He may have seen sixty summers or more, but if he is 
still ruling in a city he is a young man. The city is 
adaptable, quick to appreciate, unafraid, much quicker 
to applaud than to condemn in spite of what sarcastic 
writers have said in an effort to be clever. The very fact 
that city people can and do make fun of the city and 
then laugh at their own jibes is one of the elements of 
greatness of the city. That would not be tolerated in a 
rural district or a small town. Life there is too serious, 
local personages too sacred, for careless comment. It 
becomes a sort of religious duty to tell everyone what 

a wonderful coun- 





you had been re- 
siding in local op- 
tion territory for 
twenty years and 
always secretly 
voting an anti-pro- 
hibition ticket—as 
thousands have 
done in every pro- 
hibition state in 
this country. Sup- 
pose you have nev- 
er considered danc- 
ing and card play- 
ing in the home 
sinful. Suppose you 
are of a light- 
hearted disposition 
and simply cannot 
get up the enthu- 
siasm your neigh- 








ty you live in. And 
nothing becomes 
more burdensome 
than that sort of 
duty. Young people 
prefer to reside in 
a place like New 
York City, where 
most of the news- 
paper editorials 
and most of the 
conversational com- 
ment on the condi- 
tions of life in the 
community is ad- 
versely critical 
—but you couldn’t 
drive the critics 
out with machine 
guns. Someone 








comes along [Con- 


bors have on the “How're you going to keep them on the farm, after they've seen Broadway?” tinued on page 260 

















A Message from the Republic of France 
to the Republic of the United States 


What the World Needs 


By Paul Deschanel, President of France 


This message was addressed by the new President of France to the Council of Right, a national 
society created by prominent French statesmen and thinkers to plan the moral and matertal recon- 
struction of France, and because of its forceful and vivid presentation of some of the most critical 
problems of France after the war it has been selected by the Representative of the French Govern- 
ment as the third message from the Republic of France to the Republic of the United States 





HE most pressing 

question which con- 

fronts France at the 

present moment, that 
both she and the world 
may know peace, is the 
diplomatic question. What 
is needed for its definite 
settlement? A strong, well 
fortified frontier. And our 
soldiers have deserved it. 
France cannot put up with 
four or five invasions of 
her territory every hun- 
dred years or so. And, al- 
tho it is a fine thing to 
check invasion, it is better 
still to prevent it. 

As long as the Germans 
feel they can find a way 
into our country by inva- 
sion, as long as they can 
increase the means of ag- 
gression on this side of the 
Rhine, there will be no 
safety for the world. 

On the other hand, let us 
seek to maintain interna- 
tional safeguards. Let us 
never ‘forget that Ger- 
many, with her broken 
sword, is trying to disrupt 








opposed the propositions 
of M. Leon Bourgeois and 
of our plenipotentiaries at 
the conferences of The 
Hague. 

One thing is certain: 
the incredible upheaval we 
have just passed thru must 
be followed by a step for- 
ward toward a higher civ- 
ilization. There, too, it will 
be France’s pride that she 
was the first to show the 
way. 

In the future, justice 
will prevail. On this point 
the noble-hearted youth of 
our land are agreed. Yes, 
we are convinced that the 
future will be ruled by 
justice, and we are work- 
ing for such a realization 
with all our strength. 

Truly, a tremendous hu- 
manitarian task, a great 
work of justice! We may 
say of it what Cicero said 
of politics: “It is the first 
duty of our life, the high- 
est mark of virtue, the 
most magnificent use to 
which wisdom can be put.” 








our alliances. But our al- © Keystone View 
liances should survive the 

war; they are every bit as useful and productive of 
good results in peace as in war time. 

In spite of the discussions that are inevitable in the 
unparalleled task of a world-wide readjustment, the 
thirty states which have broken with Germany will re- 
main as the full-formed nucleus of a new organization 
of the world. 

If such an organization had existed in 1914, Germany 
could not have slaughtered Belgium. So a league of 
peace-loving peoples should be the first task to be ac- 
complished, provided that this league can be given the 
proper guarantees. 


ANY generous-minded persons hope that such a 
League of Nations can be organized with sufficient 
power for all peoples. This does not rest with France, 
however. It rests with Germany. 
We know Germany as she was yesterday and as she 
is today. What will she be tomorrow? 
We are assuredly not to blame if Germany has always 


President Deschanel 


Such a definition of 
politics appeals to every 
Frenchman, wherever he may live, from the North Sea 
to the Mediterranean, from the Pyrenees to the Rhine. 


BOVE all, it appeals to our compatriots of Alsace 

and Lorraine. Their sons cheered it with all their 
might when it was expounded at one of the first lec- 
tures given at Strasbourg University, now reopened to 
France for all time. 

In order to accomplish all this, in order to solve our 
social, constitutional, educational, economic and diplo- 
matic problems, before anything else, we must live. 
Hence, France should fight against her low birth rate. 

Youth, happy youth, must lead the way. And it can 
find no better example than that which the sons and 
daughters of Alsace and Lorraine have never failed to 
give. 

The youth of all of France is flocking to join our 
great crusade, the Crusade of Life, first and most gen- 
erous of all crusades. 

Paris 
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A Message from the 


United States Government 
to the American People 

















Brown 4 Dawson 


The Panama Canal at its Pacific entrance—in the distance the famous Culebra Cut 


The Eighth Wonder of the World 


By Newton D. Baker, Secretary of War 


Secretary Baker has just returned from a business trip to the Canal Zone—made for the express 
purpose of seeing just what ts needed there, so that he can support with first hand information 
any requests to Congress for appropriations. It was Secretary Baker’s first vistt to the Panama 
Canal and what he saw gave him a new pride in America’s achievements there. So besides 
bringing facts and figures for Congress he brought back this message to the American people 


MERICANS should visit the Panama Canal! 

It is not only the greatest work of mankind in 

modifying the work of nature, but it is like an 

exposition containing American civilization at 
its best set down, for purposes of comparison, in & 
tropical jungle, with two Latin-American cities, which 
preserve many of the aspects of the early Spanish set- 
tlements in America, and at the same time show the 
improvement and progress which have developed as if 
by inspiration from the perfect example of the Canal 
Zone. 

The Canal Zone, ten miles in width, runs from ocean 
to ocean, practically thru the middle of the Republic of 
Panama. It is about forty-five miles long. In the center 
of the strip lies the great artificial Gatun Lake which 
impounds the waters of the Chagres River and supplies 
the two lock systems which float away to the Atlantic 
on the one side and the Pacific on the other from the 
high point of the Canal, which is eighty-five feet above 
the level of the sea. The lake covers what was once the 
bed of the river, and spreads out over wide areas of 
former jungle. 

At both ends of the Canal, and here and there thruout 
its length, there are little cities built for the accommo- 
dation of Canal employees. The locks are huge concrete 
structures, with gates heavier and more massive than 
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ever protected fortified cities, and in the gate houses 
there is specially devised machinery, powerful and in- 
tricate and yet so perfect that its operation is con- 
trolled by an electric switch no larger than a telegraph 
key. 


ROM end to end of the Canal Zone, the Government 

of the United States is owner, builder, landlord 
and caretaker. Everything is spotless in its cleanliness; 
perfect in mechanical detail, and the natural beauty of 
the mountainous country is supplemented by the order 
and beauty of the structures, lawns and gardens of the 
Canal Zone itself. The homes are set in hedges of hibis- 
cus, and the jungle ends abruptly on each side of the 
strip in smooth-mown grass and flowers. The very per- 
fection of American ingenuity is illustrated in every 
mechanical and physical detail. 


T all belongs to the twentieth century, with its new 

polish kept bright in marked contrast to the cities of 
Panama and Colon, where there are still houses built for 
the accommodation of the gold-seekers of ’49, who 
sought California by crossing the Isthmus, and people 
who still speak the Spanish language which Balboa 
planted there just after he annexed the Pacific Ocean 
to the dominions of Spain. 
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Meanwhile, the Republic of Panama, in more ways 
than one the child of the Canal—for its prosperity has 
always been dependent upon the hope of a Canal or its 
reality, is now a growing and progressive country, with 
warm sympathies for the people of the United States, 
developing its own civilization, codperating with us in 
our great task, and helping us to make the Canal a 
great agency, both in the carrying of commerce and in 
the spread of progressive ideas, 


OST Americans are proud of the Panama Canal 

without having seen it, and without any clear idea 
of its real usefulness. We know vaguely that a number 
of projects came to grief, including that of the great 
de Lesseps, and that finally American enterprize, en- 
gineering genius and determination completed the great 
work. We know that it cost a very great deal of money, 
and we all regard the canal as a gift tc mankind, 
without a thought that it may ever be a profitable ven- 
ture. 

It is important to have the facts known. 

During the building of the Canal, before the cut was 
completed, it was found necessary to move a great 
dredge from the Atlantic side to the Pacific side. In 
order to do this it had to be towed around the end of 
the South American continent. It took just ten days 
less than four months to make the journey, and when 
the dredge arrived at the Pacific side the men who had 
accompanied it took a train at Panama and in forty- 
five minutes were back at 
Colon, from which they had 
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© Newman 

Gatun locks—the most important point in the Panama Canal, 
where the sea level section ends in a series of three pairs of 
locks forming the steps to Gatun Lake, 85 feet above the sea 


the Canal is rapidly increasing. It was opened in 1914; 
in 1915 it was closed for six months by reason of the 
great slides at Gold Hill, which seemed to threaten 

permanent destruction. The 





started. In other words, the 
Canal saves vessels plying 
between Europe or from the 
Atlantic ports of America 
to California and _ the 
Orient from 4000 to 6000 
miles in the journey. It is a 
lock Canal, but so perfect 
are its appliances that it 
can be navigated equally 
well by day or by night, and 
no ship is detained in either 
ocean by wind, tide or water, 
from making the transit at 








sliding mass has, however, 
now been cleared away; a 
stable condition reached by 
additional excavation, and 
the commercial world real- 
izes that the Canal is not 
only adequate for the larg- 
est draft ships and always 
ready, but that it is safe 
for the future, and that 
ships can rely with confi- 
dence upon it. 

During the war the ship- 
ping of the world was need- 








once upon arrival. As a © sMshers’ Photo Bervtce 


: In th i x ing “switch- 
consequence, the busincss of @ operating tower of the Gatun locks, showing the “switch 


ed for special uses, and the 
business of the Canal grew 


board” by which the passage of ships in the Canal is controlled but slowly. Now, however, 


the. world’s shipping is re- 
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leased to trade; new lines are being or- 
ganized from Europe to the Orient 
and from America to the east and 
west coasts of both North and South 
America, so that in 1919 the Canal 
actually showed a profit of $200,000 
above operating and maintenance ex- 
penses, and the late months of 1919 
show an increasing business which 
will rapidly make available some re- 
turn upon our great investment. If 
the Canal can obtain three times as 
much business as it had in 1919 it 
will pay as an investment, and from 
the present prospect that point should 
be reached in relatively few years. 
The naval and military importance 
of the Canal is great, but its commer- 
cial importance ought to be more wide- 
ly known, and Americans can have a 
just pride in the success with which 
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this great undertaking was carried 


The U. S. S. “Kroonland” coming thru Culebra Cut, the most difficult excavation thru. 


in the Canal. The cut is about seven miles long and 300 feet wide at the bottom 


Washington, D. C. 











The British Republics? 


By Arthur Lynch 


This startling proposal comes from a man who knows the various dominions of the British Empire 
from the inside as well as other parts of the world. Colonel Lynch was born in Australia; studied 
engineering in Melbourne, medicine in London, philosophy in Berlin, and electricity in Paris ; he was 
made a colonel of the Boer army fighting against the British in the South African war; he was from 1909 
to 1918 a member of Parliament for an Irish constituency $ he saw fighting on the French side against 
the Germans in the Argonne; he raised an Irish Regiment and was made colonel in the British army 
in 1918; he has lectured in Toronto and lived in New York. But altho he is best known as a man 
of action, he is by preference a scholar, and his chief interest is in the philosophical system that he 
has developed in his two volumes on “Psychology,” in his “Purpose and Evolution” in his “Nouvelle 


Ethique” and in various literary and scientific works in both the French and English language 


F to have the consecration of Parliament be reas- 

suring to orthodox minds, the most timid of re- 

formers may venture upon these lines; the projects 

that I set forth here have already appeared in the 
papers of the House of Commons as formal motions 
submitted to that august assembly. 

It was the war that gave a chance of presenting doc- 
trines that a few years ago might have been received 
with indignant protest, for that volcanic outburst threw 
to the surface a host of ideas that had lain deep in the 
minds of men, and amidst the strange notions that 
lighted into day it is not surprizing that a few sane 
thoughts also found their liberty. 

Amongst these is the proposal I have made for the 
establishment, in place of the so-called British Empire, 
of a band of free Republics, recognizing common citi- 
zenship, and united by a voluntary agreement, not for 
imperial aggression, but for mutual defense. While 
studying various social and political questions, includ- 
ing the Irish question, I have again and again been led 
to consider that the most potent obstacles to all vital 
reforms are found in the monarchical system and in all 
of which it is the keystone and the symbol. 

The time has come to put this principle to the test in 
England. The republican movement there is real and 
vital; its spirit permeates the trades-unions and the 
various democratic organizations—as, for instance, the 
Independent Labor Party—which are continually in- 
creasing their power in practical politics. Most of the 
great labor leaders are not merely republicans, but they 
are determined that republican institutions shall be 
established in England. 


N order to give a rallying center to men of liberal 
I views all over the country, the Republican League of 
Great Britain has been founded, and I have been elected 
the first president; Mr. H. G. Wells, the famous novel- 
ist and historian, is the vice-president. During the last 
few years of my term in Parliament also I worked hard 
to familiarize members with our main objects, and I 
received encouragement on afl sides and from unex- 
pected quarters. Several members of the present Brit- 
ish Cabinet, I say definitely, favor the republican idea, 
and this is true at least of one, if not more, of the inner 
circle of government. 

The main obstacles in our way are those of inertia 
and of that peculiar frame of mind, sedulously fostered 
at the public schools and the universities, and for which 
no better term can be found than superstition. There- 
fore, in this article I devote attention—in a manner 
that may seem almost absurd to freeborn Americans— 
to the removal of that superstition. 
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One of my strongest arguments in favor of the elim- 
ination of the system consists precisely in the existence 
of such a psychopathic condition. Where otherwise, I 
ask, in the whole history of the world, can be found an 
instrument of government, neither ancient in date nor 
respectable in history, nor even marked by that seal of 
legitimacy that might be thought to hallow it, yet which 
so enslaves the minds of men that they dare not look 
upon its origins nor consider its efficiency? 

Such an attitude of mind—call it by what grandiose 
names of loyalty one will—is debasing; tho again I be- 
lieve that such an attitude is the one effective argu- 
ment of royalists. Once the superstition is pierced, once 
the phase of reasoning and weighing and testing has 


begun, then the doom of royalty has been virtually pro- . 


nounced. 


will not now enter into a discussion of the numerous 

arguments invented in these latter days by the roy- 
alists—“The golden link of the empire”; “the necessity 
of governing India’; the rigid virtue of one monarch, 
or the flexible morality of a successor; the German 
blood and marriage ties of the royal family, or the feat 
of explaining these away; the Teutonic solidity, or 
again the French sympathies of certain of its represen- 
tatives; the physical or mental endowments of one, or 
the absence of such dangerous qualities in another; 
the cosmopolitan appearance of the court at one epoch, 
or the splendid British character so marked at another 
when all the Continental demi-reps had been banished 
—all these and a score of others are obviously not the 
real defense of royalty, for that institution was found- 
ed before the basis existed of such arguments, and no 
royalist will admit that, if these grounds disappeared, 
he would be content to see the liquidation of the system. 

Each of these and a score of others I have pursued 
with no other weapons than common sense and logic, 
and each one I have found in the last resort absurd. 
In my quest, however, I have always met with the out- 
works of the real defense, and in attempting to define 


its limits I have seen that these cover the whole field. . 


Vested interests, unfair privileges—there is the de- 
fense of the royal system. The origin of all monarchy 
is usurpation; the only monarch who can make any ap- 
peal to right is indeed the usurper, for usurpation is a 
mode of election. Augustus, Charlemagne, Cromwell, 
Napoleon, these were all usurpers; there is much to be 
said for their reigns, little for those of their successors. 
Yet the plea for our latter-day royalties consists in the 
eulogy of all that has become ineffective, poor in spirit, 
decadent in the old spectacular tyrannies—“the king 
does nothing,” “the king is only a figurehead,” the 
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power we ascribe to the king in the terms of the Con- 
stitution, the soul-abasing subservience with which we 
approach him—all that means nothing; the Constitu- 
tion is really a tissue of lies and hypocrisies; on that 
we will build the grandest era of history; it is part of 
the genius of our statesmanship that we write the word 
“sham” on the frontal of our edifice, and under that 
inspiring sign go forth to raise the moral status of the 
world! 

We abhor the system of German Kaiserdom; we think 
it worth while to spill the blood of millions to overturn 
it; but look at ours, with our matchless talent for com- 
promise!—that differs from the German in the boasted 
fact that all the fibers of the royal function are degen- 
erate, and hypocrisy takes the place of violence. More- 
over, our aristocratical class, which would vanish if 
brought to the test of competitive examination in the 
world’s rough ways, may live forever behind the Chi- 
nese wall of prerogative. 

Ah, but there is the Symbol; is that nothing? 

It is something, it is so important that it behooves 
us to adopt symbols that indicate great principles. Take 
a walk from Trafalgar Square to the House of Com- 
mons. One sees there the statues of men whom the 
nation delights to honor. There we find George III, and 
George IV, and Charles I, and the Duke of Cambridge 
still obstructing the traffic. 

Where are the symbols? Where is the statue of John 
Milton, of Shelley, or of Keats? Where is the statue of 
Turner or of Foley? Where is the statue of Clerk Max- 
well, or of Faraday, or of Darwin? 

These are the mere fringe, in the eyes of our im- 
perialists, on the garment worn by Charles I, George 
III, George IV, or on that of the heroic Cambridge. 
Yes, the symbol is so important that when we recognize 
symbols that mean truth, and energy, and sympathy, 
that spell enlightenment, progress, the greatness of 
citizenship—we will not then turn to the symbols of a 
decrepit system. 

The best symbols will be something that, like fer- 
ments transforming the whole mass, may bring en- 
lightenment into our great universities, the last strong- 
holds of false teachings and of little souls. Symbols 
should be the index to standards of judgment; the adop- 
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tion of true standards is vital to the greatness of a na- 
tion. Under the monarchical system its standards are set 
up at every turning post and the citizen—I beg pardon, 
subject—is called upon to show conformity, or to place 
himself in opposition, to a juggernaut that proceeds to 
crush him down. 

Whenever a man becomes in any manner conspicuous 
in any walk of life, not merely political, but literary, 
scientific, or industrial, that standard is automatically 
applied. The tyranny is inquisitorial both in its meth- 
ods and its force. That really constitutes my main ob- 
jection to monarchy—the profound immorality which 
compels obeisance to something which has no intrinsic 
greatness, and of which the authority is founded on 
falsehood and enforced by violence. 


HESE standards, for instance, affect even that do- 

main which should be the least spotted from the 
world, that of philosophy. . . . What is a Thinker in 
England? Is it one who, setting before his mind the 
ideal search for knowledge, follows whithersoever it 
may lead, the guiding star of Truth? No. Such men are 
ostracized in circles of culture. ... The Representa- 
tive of British Thought is a man who has been careful 
to secure the cachet of Oxford, not because that aids 
him in thought, but because it is useful for influence. 
He adopts the standards of that home of intellectual 
in-breeding. He conforms, that is the essential. He 
reads Kant and Hegel without comprehension. He 
writes a disquisition on such works, or he translates 
Schopenhauer. He keeps in the good graces of the 
authorities by ignoring originality and discarding 
rigor of thought. He is approved. He sets up a society 
in Oxford, London, in some center at least within the 
folds of the royal robe. He patronizes fashionable 
phases of intellectual expression. He invites, let us say, 
Bergson to London, because Bergson can combine a 
shimmer of pseudo-philosophy with something that 
may reconcile us to safe beliefs. He may even receive a 
knighthood, and with this “recognition” from the King 
his title to representation is complete. Mr. Balfour or 
Lord Haldane will praise him at a public dinner, and 
he is consecrated among the elite....In all this 
nothing has been said about [Car tinued on page 260 
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Instead of being parts of the British Empire, the countries marked black on this map would become a band of free 
Republics, united, however, for mutual defense, if the proposal advanced in the accompanying article were put into effect 











The Taft and Lodge Reservations 


By Hamilton Holt 


LTHO last week’s Senatorial Compromize Con- 
ference came to a _ tentative agreement on 
almost all the reservations proposed in regard 
to the Peace Treaty and the Covenant, it broke 
up when Senator Lodge refused to accept Mr. Taft’s 
draft of a reservation to Article X as indorsed by the 
Democrats, and Senator Hitchcock refused to accept 
Mr. Lodge’s unconditional demand that the Lodge draft 
be adopted without the dotting of an “i” or the crossing 
cf a “t.” Now the issue must be thrown back again into 
the Senate where each Senator must cast his vote sep- 
arately on each reservation. 
Article X, the crucial article, of the Covenant reads 
as follows: 
The members of the League undertake to respect. and 
preserve as against external aggression the territorial and 


existing political independence of all members of the 
League. 

In case of any such aggression or in case of any threat 
or danger of such aggression the Council shall advise upon 
the means by which this obligation shall be fulfilled. 

There are two purposes of this article. First, that 
the members of the League, in one respect and one re- 
spect only, that is in the case of “external aggression,” 
obligate themselves to preserve the nation attacked 
from the loss of its territory or independence. Second, 
in case of aggression, whether actual or threatened, the 
League shall advise—never command—the members 
how they shall fulfil the obligation. It rests with the 
sovereign nations to decide whether they will accept or 
reject the advice, They are free to determine not only 
whether the obligation in a given case exists, but how 
the obligation shall be carried out. 

Now how do the Lodge and Taft reservations affect 
Article X? The Lodge reservation reads as follows: 

The United States assumes no obligation to preserve the 
territorial integrity or political independence of any coun- 
try or to interfere in controversies between nations— 
whether members of the League or not—under the pro- 
visions of Article X, or to employ the military or naval 
forces of the United States under any article of the Treaty 
or any purpose unless in a particular case the Congress, 
which under the Constitution has sole power to declare 
war or authorize the employment of the military or naval 
forces of the United States, shall by act or joint resolution 
so provide. 


This is the Taft reservation: 


The United States declines to assume any legal or bind- 
ing obligation to preserve the territorial integrity, or po- 
litical independence of any other country under the pro- 
visions of Article X, or to employ the military or naval 
forces of the United States under any article of the Treaty 
for any purpose; but the Congress, which under the Con- 
stitution has the sole power in the premises, will consider 
and decide what moral obligation, if any, under the cir- 
cumstances of any particular case, when it arises, should 
move the United States in the interest of world peace and 
justice, to take action therein, and will provide accord- 
ingly. 

A careful perusal of these two reservations discloses 
the fact that they differ from each other in substance 
about as one pea in a pod from another. 

In both cases the general obligation to prevent a na- 
tion’s taking away by force another nation’s territory 
or sovereignty is denied, unless and until Congress af- 
firmatively provides for the contrary. This is clearly an 
amendment to the Covenant if accepted by the other 
members of the League. 

About the only difference between the two drafts is 
that the Lodge proposal seems to assume there is no 
legal obligation of any kind—tho there may be some 
doubt about this—whereas the Taft proposal denies 
there is any legal or binding obligation whatever, but 
recognizes a moral one. 

Of the two drafts, friends of a virile League of Na- 
tions would slightly prefer the Lodge reservation, 
which does not deny the legal obligation in toto as does 
the Taft draft. 

It is evident, therefore, that if the Democrats who 
have stood for the Treaty without reservations or 
amendments can swallow the Taft draft they can 
swallow with an even less wry face the Lodge reserva- 
tion. 

It is equally evident that if the Republicans defeat 
the Treaty because they prefer Senator Lodge’s phrase- 
ology to Mr. Taft’s the insistence on the Lodge draft is 
merely a pretext with which to kill the whole Treaty. 

It is now as plain as a pike staff that there is no 
fundamental] difference between the two factions of the 
Senate on Article X, or any other article. Sensible men 
must draw the inevitable conclusion that it is nothing 
but the hope that each side can make some partizan 
political capital out of the compromize that keeps them 
apart and denies peace to a war-weary world. 


Editorially Speaking 


Every country has the kind of Socialists it deserves. 
* * * 
There is still time for anyone who wants it to secure 
the vice-presidential nomination. 
* ns - 
If Mars is signaling to the earth let us turn a deaf 
ear. We have had enough of Mars for quite a while. 
* = * 
The first recorded deportation of undesirable citizens 
was from the Garden of Eden. 
Or maybe it was when Satan was expelled from 
heaven (of Milton). 
* * oa 
We are curious to know on what issue the Prohibi- 
tionist party will make its campaign this year. With 
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the achievement of its aim its reason for existence has 
gone, but parties usually survive their reason for ex- 
istence. 

* * * 


“Any child here,” said the teacher, “may grow up to 
be President.” 
“No, mum, I can’t,” says Johnny. 
“Why not?” “Because I wasn’t born in a doubtful 
state.” 
* * * 


Mothers now caution their children to play on the 
railway tracks where it is safe and not venture on the 
roads where the automobiles may run over them. 

A similar reversal has come about in the investment 
world, owing to the wild fluctuations of the currency. 
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The time may come when a father will tell his too- 
adventurous son: “Invest in something safe like oil 
stocks and you will never regret it. These flyers of 
yours in bonds and francs and pounds are no better 
than sheer gambling!” 

° * * * 

“A living wage” is a phrase often used and rarely de- 
fined. But in Australia where the Government under- 
takes to guarantee every worker “a living wage” they 
have to know what it means. The New South Wales 
Board of Trade, which has made a thoro statistical 
study of the question. and examined many witnesses of 
all classes, has established it as three pounds seventeen 
shillings a week. This if sterling were up to its normal 
value would amount to about $18.50, but at the present 
rate of exchange equals about $14.00 in American 
money. This is regarded as sufficient to provide a 
worker of the lowest-paid class and his wife and two 
children under 16 (the average Australian family) 
“with the normal requirements of a member of a civil- 
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ized community.” It is supposed to be expended in the 
following proportion: 


Be Ne I Bie Sh 6 5 85 06 5 WR ec pes beens 4 per cent 
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ria ienesricedrinatinseaancemeanun _—= = 
Insurance, union dues, tobacco, liquor, religion, 
charity, amusements, etc..............+. _— = 
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But this weekly wage, modest tho it may seem to be, 
is higher than is paid in any of the other Australian 
states and the employers protest that it will be ruinous 
to pay such an amount when their competitors are pay- 
ing less. To allay their alarm the Board of Trade con- 
sented to suspend the general enforcement of the new 
standard of living and apply it only in the case of new 
awards. Australia is often held up as “the working- 
man’s paradise” but evidently there is a chance for im- 
provement yet. 


Don’t Worry About the Flu 


By James J. 


S all those who knew anything about the history 

of influenza expected, the disease has recurred 

in epidemic form during the winter of the year 

following its appearance as a pandemic. It will 
recur again each year for several years, each time less 
serious. 

Influenza is one of the oldest contagious diseases with 
regard to which we have definite information. Hip- 
pocrates’ description of the affection in his time would 
fit any modern epidemic of the disease that has oc- 
curred. He tells us that it spread from Asia to the Gre- 
cian Islands and Peninsula and thence across the 
Adriatic Sea to Italy, so that it behaves quite the same 
now as it did nearly twenty-five hundred years ago 
when the great father of medicine observed it. It has 
occurred very probably nearly every generation ever 
since, surely every century, and there are good authori- 
ties in the history of medicine who insist that the epi- 
demic described in the first book of Homer was prob- 
ably influenza. 

Practically always it has been noted that the years 
following a severe exhibition of epidemicity on the part 
of the affection have had a large number of cases of the 
disease constituting practically a minor epidemic. Its 
second appearance has as a rule never been anything 
like so severe nor so fatal as the original epidemic. The 
deaths have always been fewer and the complications 
much less dangerous and less likely to be followed by 
serious crippling of sensory organs, though some of 
these unfortunate cases have always turned up. Pneu- 
monias have been much rarer and the disease but sel- 
dom attacked those who had had the affection during 
the preceding year. They seem to have acquired a cer- 
tain immunity to it. One curious thing about the re- 
currences of the disease has been the fact that it often 
attacked older people on the average in its subsequent 
visitations than during the primary spread of the dis- 
ease. 

A great many recommendations for its treatment 
and prevention are made in the advertising columns 
of our newspapers, but the great majority of these are 
simply examples of an effort to make money out of the 
crisis. Many chemical irritants of various kinds are 
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recommended as antiseptics, supposed to keep the mu- 
cous membranes healthy and enable them to throw off 
the disease, but the reasons for thinking that they will 
accomplish this are more than dubious. It must be borne 
in mind that the mucous membrane is composed of liv- 
ing cells. The microbes which produce disease are also 
living cells, any chemical substance that will kill living 
cells is not likely to be selective in its action and spare 
the mucous membrane cells and destroy the microbe. 
Either these substances will prove inactive or else they 
will do at least as much harm as good by lowering the 
vitality of the mucous membranes while disposing of 
the microbes. Certain chemical washes may help the 
mucous membranes of the throat and nose to get rid 
of dangerous material in the shape of dust that may 
have accumulated, but the natural processes accomplish 
this so well if they are healthy that it is a very serious 
question whether we should dare to interfere with them 
in any groping way. 

The all important prophylaxis against the disease is 
.0 keep out of crowds where some people are almost sure 
to harbor the influenza bacillus either in a preliminary 
stage of the affection or in convalescence. The disease 
is caught from other persons and not from the air, 
tho the word influenza from the Italian originally sig- 
nified that they felt that there was an “influence” in 
the air which caused the affection. Besides avoiding 
crowds it is important to have plenty of cold, fresh air 
in one’s sleeping room and to get out into the air sev- 
eral hours a day, to avoid wet feet and other disturbing 
physical conditions, to eat plain food and to get regular 
sleep, so as to keep the resistive vitality as high as pos- 
sible. Good nursing and the meeting of symptoms as 
they occur represent the most effective treatment. 
Whisky does no physical good for the disease and is 
not a stimulant, but it lifts the scare which comes over 
many people when they find they have influenza and 
this is often an extremely important element in the 
treatment. The death rate will not be high from tHis 
recurrence and at the end of the year it is doubtful 
whether the number of deaths due to it will cause any 
material increase in the annual mortality. 

New York 
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Labor Policy Versus “Red” Politics 


its opposition to the anti-sedition laws pending 

before Congress. Mr. Gompers stated that every 
legitimate purpose of the proposed legislation was al- 
ready covered by existing laws and that other pro- 
visions might easily be construed to interfere with 
trades union organization and ordinary political agi- 
tation. In this stand the President of the Federation 
undoubtedly unites both radical and conservative labor 
unionists. 

On other points, however, the radical element in the 
Federation shows itself increasingly hostile to Mr. 
Gompers. He suffered a serious rebuff when a local of 
the Cigar Makers’ Union refused to elect him as dele- 
gate to the convention of the Union. Altho Mr. Gom- 
pers left his trade of cigar maker to become President 
of the American Federation years ago he has always 
attended the conventions of the Cigar Makers’ Union 
as a delegate until this year. Many “reds” have been 
offended by his eloquent denunciation of Bolshevist 
Russia: 

We know about Russia. We know about Bolshevism. We 
know the piteous story of cruelty and intolerance and we 
know the autocratic concept that underlies the minority 
dictatorship which is hailed to the world by its dupes and 
advocates as the most perfect state of society yet devised. 


We know about it and we condemn it completely, finally 
and for all time. 


He attacked the Bolshevist Government with especial 
bitterness for introducing the principle of forced labor, 
as the “right to strike” is one of the fundamental articles 
of the industrial creed of the American Federation of 
Labor. For this reason he also denounced the recom- 
mendation of President Wilson’s second industrial con- 


Ts American Federation of Labor has declared 























Jugend, Munich 
“Times have changed, doctor. Here’s two marks for 
you. You tipped me many a time in the old days!” 
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ference concerning compulsory arbitration. Mr. Gom- 
pers said that while he admitted the friendly attitude 
of President Wilson to organized. labor, the future 
might bring into power a hostile administration whose 
Boards of Adjustment would give adverse decisions. 
He lauded the strike as “the most civilized form of pro- 
test” against industrial injustice and added that “the 
country which has the fewest strikes or no strikes at 
all has the lowest standards of life.” President Shea 
of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen said that 
the compulsory arbitration laws of Canada and Aus- 
tralia had proved failures, and that the railroad com- 
panies desired anti-strike legislation because they were 
planning to reduce wages when the roads are returned 
to private control. 

A similar hostility to compulsory arbitration was 
evident in the strike of Kansas coal miners when the 
state legislature passed the Industrial Courts Act on 
the recommendation of Governor Allen. Under the law 
an Industrial Court of three judges was created with 
broad powers for supervising common carriers and 
public utilities and “for the purpose of preserving the 
peace, protecting public health, preventing industrial 
strife, disorder and waste, and securing the orderly 
conduct of business directly affecting the living condi- 
tions of the people.” To strike against the recommenda- 
tions of the Court may be punished by a fine or by six 
months in jail. Four hundred miners defied the new 
law by at once going on strike, but most of them re- 
turned to work within a few days. Governor Allen has 
ordered an investigation of the incident. 

At a conference of labor leaders in New York it was 
decided to unite into one organization the central or- 
ganizations of the different boroughs. The combined 
union will represent 500,000 workers of the Greater 
City. This decision is interpreted as a victory for Mr. 
Gompers, who had advocated the amalgamation, which 
was viewed with distrust by his opponents. Mr. Gompers 
has now brought forward a more ambitious program 
for the affiliation of national Federations of Labor in the 
countries of the American continent with an inclusive 
Pan-American Federation “to the end that the workers 
of all the American countries may be better prepared 
to act concertedly for their mutual protection and ad- 
vancement.” The third Pan-American Labor Congress 
will be held in Mexico City next July. 

~The I. W. W., radical rival of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, is now under the displeasure of the law 
in many parts of the nation. In Chicago a special grand 
jury has returned indictments against William D. Hay- 
wood and thirty-six other members of the Industrial 
Workers of the World. The charge is advocacy of force 
and violence to overthrow the Government. The same 
grand jury had already indicted eighty-five members of 
the Communist Party and thirty-eight members of the 
Communist Labor Party. In the state of Washington 
thirty-six members of the I. W. W. have been found 
guilty on a charge of “criminal syndicalism.” 

On the other hand, violent actions against the 
I. W. W. have also led to prosecution. The Arizona 
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Mercus in New York Times 
U. S—“You can’t be my friend and theirs, too” 


courts are trying the cases of 210 men charged with 
kidnapping and deporting striking copper miners at 
Bisbee in 1917, After prolonged delay the affair has at 
last been brought to trial, but’ it will probably be 
many weeks before a verdict has been rendered in every 
case, especially if the defense wins its contention for 
separate trials of the individual defendants. 

The trial of the five Socialists elected to the New 
York Assembly is still in progress. Ex-Justice Hughes 
and other representatives of the Bar Association were 
not permitted to appear directly on behalf of the sus- 
pended Assemblymen and the conduct of the defense 
has been left to Morris Hillquit, Socialist candidate for 
mayor of New York City in 1917, Mr. Stedman, and 
other counsel of the defendants. Martin W. Littleton is 
conducting the prosecution, as.counsel for the Assem- 
bly Judiciary Committee. He contended that as mem- 
bers of the Socialist Party the accused “gave their al- 
legiance wholly and solely to an alien and invisible em- 
pire known as the Internationale.” Numerous motions 
to reseat the suspended members or dismiss the case 
égainst them were offered, but in every case rejected, 
Speaker Sweet being determined to prosecute the case 
to a conclusion. 

Four hundred delegates of labor organizations, claim- 
ing to represent nearly a million workingmen, met at 
Albany on the last day of January to protest against 
the action of the New York Assembly. But labor was 
not alone in its stand on this question. The New York 
State League of Women Voters adopted resolutions of 
censure against the Assembly. A council of clergymen, 
including five bishops of the Episcopal Church and 
numerous leaders of other denominations, declared 
that “We have long been saying that constitutional 
changes can be effected without violence in America, 
because of our right to free expression of opinion by 
voice and ballot. We cannot now deny this American 
substitute for violence without directly encouraging re- 
sort to revolution.” Besides denouncing the exclusion 
of the Socialist Assemblymen, the council of clergymen 
opposed “the deportation of men without judicial trial” 
and “the proposed repressive legislation now before 
Congress, threatening the primary rights of free 
speech, free press and peaceable assembly.” This declar- 
ation drew forth a protest from Judge Alton B. Parker, 
President of the National Civic Federation and in 1904 
Democratic candidate for the presidency, who said, “I 
think these gentlemen should have waited until Con- 
gress finished before they undertook to characterize 
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that legislation as in effect unconstitutional.” He de- 
fended the policy of deporting aliens affiliated to revo- 
lutionary organizations. 

The National Civic Federation has declared in favor 
of a campaign of education against the Socialists. In 
a recent pamphlet issued by the Federation the issue 
is thus stated: 

However the contest now beginning at Albany may re- 
sult, as stated above a much bigger question arises than 
those involved in the seating or exclusion of the five Assem- 
blymen ... and that question is whether the American 
people want what the Socialists want, no matter how they 
propose to bring it about, whether, under any circum- 
stances, they want to elect to any office men subscribing to 
such principles and views. 


At the annual meeting of the Federation it was voted 
to ask other agencies to join it in “a thoro study of the 
principles, policy, tactics and objects of the Socialist 
movement in this country.” Mr. Collins, who spoke at 
the meeting, declared that there was “more Bolshevism 
to the square inch in New York City and to the square 
foot in the United States than there is in the whole tre- 
mendous expanse of the Russian Soviet Republic.” 
President Parker and Vice-President Gompers were re- 
elected as officers of the Federation. 


The 19th Amendment 


OMAN suffrage is in a race with Father Time 
W for the 1920 election. That the equal suffrage 
amendment to the constitution will be law 
within a few months seems almost to be conceded, but 
it is very doubful if a sufficient number of state leg- 
islatures will have ratified by November to make pos- 
sible the full influence of the women’s yote in the elec- 
tion of President and Congress. One difficulty lies in 
the fact that many legislatures do not meet this year 
in regular session and cannot act on the amendment 
unless called into special session by the Governors of 
the several states. 
Wyoming has already acted in special session, rati- 
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fying the amendment by unanimous vote. The Nevada 
legislature has been summoned to meet in February 
and will doubtless follow suit as it also has already 
granted equal suffrage under state laws. Wyoming is 
the twenty-seventh state to ratify the federal amend- 
ment. Seventeen states have yet to act, if we include Vir- 
ginia, where the state House of Representatives de- 
clared for a popular referendum on ratification but the 
Senate Committee on Elections voted against the 
amendment. In the four states of Georgia, Alabama, 
Mississippi and South Carolina the legislatures went 
definitely on record against equal suffrage. A favorable 
omen comes from Texas, where the Supreme Court has 
upheld the state law giving women the vote in primary 
elections. 

The effective opposition to woman suffrage seems at 
present to be limited to one section of the country, the 
southeastern states. No northern or western state, even 
in the southwest, has yet ventured to reject the pro- 
posed federal amendment and in all the doubtful states 
the suffragists are making a hopeful campaign. The 
open question is whether the sectional opposition extends 
to more than twelve states. Advocates of equal suffrage 
must capture nine more state legislatures to carry 
the amendment; opponents must win and hold nine 
more state legislatures to block it. The accompanying 
map shows the strategy of the campaign. It contrasts 
curiously with the “war map” of the already concluded 
struggle over the eighteenth amendment, as the south- 
ern states showed no tenderness for “state rights” on 
the prohibition question, the opposition to that amend- 
ment being strongest in the northeast, especially in 
Rhode Island and New Jersey. 


It’s Darkest Just Before Dawn 


NTO the muddled treaty situation there has fallen 

a ray of light, justifying the hope that the Senate 

very soon may find a way to ratification. It will 
never consent to making the United States a full mem- 
ber of the League of Nations on the terms laid down by 
the covenant, but it is almost ready to agree to making 
this nation a coéperating member under the covenant 
terms as modified by the principles of the Lodge reser- 
vations. 

When the bi-partizan conference on compromize dis- 
solved, following the refusal of Senator Lodge to accept 
any modification of the reservation on Article X, the 
situation seemed hopeless. Senator Hitchcock gave no- 
tice he would seek to call the treaty up for open debate 
in the Senate February 10. There was nothing else 
to do. 

Senator Lodge was urged to oppose this move. Its 
purpose, his advisors said, was to put the Democrats in 
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the position of working for quick ratification, and to 
compel the Republicans again to defeat the treaty. Sen- 
ator Hitchcock was not sincere. But Senator Lodge saw 
the light. He would not oppose the Democratic move, 
but would forestall it, he announced, by moving him- 
self to take the treaty up February 9. 

Only one conclusion can be drawn from Senator 
Lodge’s decision. It is that he has good reason to be- 
lieve the treaty can be ratified with the Republican 
reservations when open warfare is resumed. To call up 
the treaty and have it rejected by Republican votes 
would be poor political tactics, but calling it up and 
having it ratified will give to the Republicans practi- 
cally all the credit there is to be secured at this late day. 

Unless there is some unexpected development within 
the next ten days Senator Lodge’s program should be 
able to command enough Democratic votes to ratify 
before the end of the month. The change in the situation 
is due to the letter of Viscount Grey, special British 
ambassador to the United States, in which he explained 
to the British people the reservations under considera- 
tion in the Senate and indicated there would be little 
objection to them on the part of the British Govern- 
ment. The effect of Lord Grey’s letter in Washington 
was tremendous. | 

Democratic senators who had argued that the pro- 
posed reservations would be unacceptable to the Allies 
quickly shifted their ground. Many of the stanchest 
supporters of the Administration now agree that it is 
desirable to accept whatever conditions are necessary 
in order that the influence of the United States may be 
quickly added to the League to assist in its work of 
world stabilization. 

The irreconcilables still are in a position to create 
some trouble. Lord Grey’s letter, they say, amply con- 
firms their contentions that the Allies want the United 
States in the League on any terms to protect them in 
the possession of their war gains. They will renew their 
fight to give the United States a vote equal to that of 
Great Britain and her dominions in the League assem- 
bly. 

The bi-partizan negotiations were broken up when 
the irreconcilables threatened to bolt Senator Lodge’s 
leadership if he accepted any compromize on the reser- 
vations affecting the Monroe Doctrine and Article X. 
This was rather a remarkable stand for a group that 
voted solidly against ratifying with the Lodge reser- 
vations on November 19. If Senator Lodge did not make 
a bargain on that occasion whereby the irreconcilables 
agreed to support his reservations in exchange for his 
going no farther in the direction of compromize he 
lost an opportunity. If he is now able to count on the 
irreconcilables, even to the extent of refraining from 
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the cloture rule 
and thus bring 
the long and bitterly fought contest to an end. 

What effect Lord Grey’s letter has had upon the 
President is not known. The renewal of debate is ex- 
pected, however, to create an enormous public pres- 
sure for peace and it is now believed that the Presi- 
dent, when the time.comes, will not stand in the way. 
His advisors have made it clear he was under obliga- 
tions to the Allies to insist upon unqualified acceptance 
of the Treaty he helped to negotiate, but would not be 
likely to reject the advice and consent of the Senate, 
once it had been given, whatever the terms laid down 
in the resolution of ratification. 

Senator Smoot, chairman of the Joint Committee on 
Printing, told the Senate the other day that 7,300,000 
words had already been expended in debate on the 
Treaty. The printing of one speech, made a public 
document and broadcasted over the country, had re- 
quired forty-three tons of paper. He suggested that 
one way to help meet the paper shortage would be for 
Congress to economize on talk. 

Federal Trade Commissioner Colver suggested to the 
Ways and Means Committee an appeal to publishers to 
limit the size of Sunday editions and the number of 
daily newspaper editions. Others have recommended a 
tax on advertising. It has been established to the satis- 
faction of the committee that the shortage of news- 
print is due to an unprecedented use of advertising 
space, and that this is due in turn to the desire of the 
advertisers to utilize excess profits that would otherwise 
be collected by the Government in taxes. 

Recent statements of former Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Glass have caused the Ways and Means Committee 
to worry about a possible shortage of cash and to cut 
the authorization for food relief for central Europe 
from $125,000,000 to $50,000,000 in the measure re- 
ported for this purpose to the House. Mr. Glass has 
been sworn in as the successor to the late Senator Mar- 
tin, of Virginia, and announced his intention of fighting 
to increase the amount of the food credits to be estab- 
lished in the Senate. He will meet strong opposition. 

Senator Borah told a group of western governors 
pressing for extensive irrigation development that if 
the senators from western states could be induced to 
stand together against loaning any more money to 
Europe it would be possible to make a bargain and 
secure the issue of $26,000,000 in irrigation bonds by 
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for the develop- 
ment of aero- 
nautics and the 
economy men rejoined with assertions if these nations 
could appropriate for aeroplanes they could also pay 
the interest on American loans and send food supplies 
to their starving neighbors instead of turning to the 
United States. The bill was recommitted to the Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee. 

The advocates of economy plan also to make a strong 
fight against universal military service when the bill 
reorganizing the military establishment comes before 
the Senate. They continue to insist that the Senate 
committee plan would cost the country more than 
$1,000,000,000 a year. 

If universal military training is pressed at this ses- 
sion it seems certain to be defeated. Political leaders 
are recommending that it be allowed to go over until 
the next congress. They do not want the issue fought 
ever in the presidential campaign. Neither do they 
want the treaty in the campaign. In the Senate every 
one, with the exception of the Borah-Johnson group, 
will be happy if present expectations are realized and 
the treaty put out of the way. 

RICHARD BOECKEL, Washington 


The Age of Steel 


N spite of the end of the war and of the boom in 

munitions which war brings with it, in spite of the 

steel strike and the coal strike and other labor 
troubles, the steel industry has enjoyed one of the most 
prosperous years of its existence. The annual report of 
the United States Steel Corporation showed earnings 
for the last quarter of 1919 amounting to $35,791,302. 
For the whole year the earnings amounted to $143,813,- 
219. Even after making every deduction for taxes, de- 
preciation and interest on bonds, the corporation was 
able to pay for the year over $25,000,000 in dividends 
on preferred stock and an equally large sum on com- 
mon stock, besides maintaining a surplus of more than 
$26,000,000. 

The Bethlehem Steel Company made a good record. 
Its gross sales for 1919 amounted to $281,641,907 and 
its net earnings represented a profit of 5.45 per cent on 
the volume of business done. President Grace said that 
his steel plants were working at full capacity and that 
his shipbuilding plants had the capacity of every ship- 
building way definitely scheduled for 1920 and in many 
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37,000,000 tons 
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Perhaps the increased wage rates granted.to the 
miners will pay for their losses during the 
strike; but there seems to be no way by whicn 
the public is to be reimbursed for the loss of 
coal. The diagram below shows the total 
production of soft coal in the United States 
during each week of the strike—and in 
the background the output that should 
have been made each week to supply 
our national needs 
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What the | 
Coal Strike | 
Cost ( 


| 
When the soft coal miners tried to enforce | 
their demands for shorter hours and higher 
wages last November they cut down the soft 
coal output to a third of the production of the 
previous month. The diagram at the left shows 
the cost of the strike in a graphic comparison. 
Unfortunately, no diagram can show the cost 
to the country as a whole of this decrease in 
coal production just at the time when it should 
have been at its hight. In spite of real sacri- 
fices all over the country to save coal during 
the strike and after, many communities both 
East and West are facing the fear of a shortage 
now. Only last week the “Mauretania” was held 
up at her dock in New York harbor for several 
‘lays because there was no coal for her return 
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As the drawing above points out, the soft 
coal mining industry in the United 
States is highly unionized—and to 

the union of course goes credit 
for the success of its strike. The 
more radical elements in the 
union threatened trouble 
at the end of the strike 
by refusing their lead- 
ers’ power to settle 
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eases for the first half of 1921. New business was of- 
fered far in excess of the capacity of the corporation to 
handle it. 

While the stockholders of the steel companies are the 
chief beneficiaries of the year’s prosperity, the working- 
men have made important gains. Chairman Gary of 
the Directors of the United States Steel Corporation has 
announced that beginning with February the wage 
rates of day labor would be increased ten per cent. 
Henceforth day laborers will get $5.08 for ten hours’ 
labor instead of $4.62. As there are about 170,000 men 
affected by the increase the cost to the corporation will 
be some $24,000,000 a year. There will be later adjust- 
ments, it is announced, in the salaries of higher grades 
of labor. The annual payroll of the United States Steel 
Corporation now includes altogether about a quarter of 
a million names and reaches nearly $500,000,000. The 
corporation also paid last year $733,707 in pensions to 
employees, the largest amount since the establishment 
of the pension system in 1911. 


Lord Grey Offers an Olive Branch 


HE conflict on the ratification of the Treaty en- 

tered a new phase when Viscount Grey intimated 

in a letter to the London Times that, disappoint- 
ing as were the reservations to the Covenant formu- 
lated by the Senate majority, England would welcome 
the United States as an active member of the League 
of Nations even should this membership be conditioned 
by reservations. Lord Grey is supposed to speak with 
the sanction of his Government in which he formerly 
held the position of Foreign Secretary. 

In the first part of his letter, Viscount Grey cleared 
the United States from the accusation of bad faith in 
failing to ratify the Treaty which President Wilson 
had signed. He pointed out that under the American 
Constitution the Senate is a treaty-making power equal 
with the President and had acted altogether within its 
constitutional powers. He did not believe that party 
politics, altho no doubt a factor, were “the sole or even 
the prime cause of the difficulty in the United States 
about the League of Nations.” 


It would be well, therefore, for the reasons both of truth 
and expediency, to concentrate our attention on the real 
underlying causes of the Senate’s insistence upon reserva- 
tions in ratifying the Covenant of the League of Nations. 

1. There is in the United States a real conservative feel- 
ing for the traditional policy, and one of those traditions 
consecrated by the advice of Washington is to abstain from 
foreign and particularly from European entanglements. 
Even for nations which have been used to European’ al- 
liances the League of Nations is felt to be something of 
a new departure. 

This is still more true for the United States, which has 
hitherto held aloof from all outside alliances. For the 
League of Nations is not merely a plunge into the unknown, 
but a plunge into something of which historical advice and 
traditions have hitherto positively disapproved. It does not 
say that it will not make this new departure. It recognizes 
that world conditions have changed, but it desires time to 
consider, to feel its way and to act with caution. Hence 
this desire for some qualification and reservation. 

2. The American Constitution not only makes pessible, 
tut under certain conditions renders inevitable, a conflict 
between Executive and legislature. It would be possible, as 
the Covenant of the League of Nations stands, for a Presi- 
dent in some future years to commit the United States 
thru the American representative on the Council of the 
League of Nations to a policy of which the legislature at 
that time might disapprove. . 


Viscount Grey considered it essential that the 
United States enter the League, as otherwise its 
basis would be narrowed to a mere “League of the 
Allies for armed self-defense against a revival of Prus- 
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sian militarism or against a sinister sequel to Bolshe- 
vism in Russia.” He believed that the American people 
agreed that the war put an end to complete national 
isolation and he hoped that once they entered the 
League they would find that some of their reservations 
had been framed to meet dangers which in practise 
would not arise. 


I do not deny that some of them are material qualifica- 
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As the result of his four months in Washington, Viscount Grey 
on his return to London was able to accomplish a great deal in 
explaining to the British the status of the peace treaty in the 
United States and in pointing out, perhaps, the way to our 
settlement of the difficulties here. Viscount Grey was for ten 
years the British Secretary of Foreign Affairs; he came to this 
country last September as Ambassador from Great Britain, but, 
owing to President Wilson’s illness, never presented his credentials 
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tions of the League of Nations as drawn up at Paris or 
that they must be disappointing to those who are with that 
Covenant as it stands and are even proud of it, but those 
who have had the longest experience in political affairs, 
and especially of treaties, know best how often it happens 
that difficulties which seem most formidable in anticipa- 
tion and on paper never arise in practise. I think this is 
likely to be particularly true in the working of the League 
of Nations. The difficulties and dangers which the Ameri- 
cans foresee in it will probably never arise or be felt by 
them when they are once in the League... . 


The most difficult of the reservations to meet, he 
thought, was that which seemed to deny the rights of 
nationhood to the British Dominions, but even this 
point admitted of adjustment: 


There is one particular reservation which must give 
rise to some difficulty in Great Britain and self-governing 
dominions. It is that which has reference to the six Brit- 
ish votes in the assembly of the League of Nations. The 
self-governing dominions are full members of the League. 
They will admit and Great Britain can admit no qualifica- 
tion whatever of that right. Whatever the self-governing 
‘ dominions may be in the theory and the letter of the con- 
stitution, they have in effect ceased to be colonies in the 
old sense of the word. They are free communities, inde- 
pendent as regards all their own affairs, and partners in 
those which concern the empire at large. .. . 

It may be sufficient to observe that the reservation of 
the United States, as far as known at the time of writing, 
does not in any way challenge the right of the self-govern- 
ing dominions to exercize their votes, nor does it state that 
the United States will necessarily reject the decision to 
which those votes have been cast. It is therefore possible, 
I think it is even more than probable, that in practice no 
dispute will ever arise. Our object is to maintain the 
status of the self-governing dominions, not to secure a 
greater British than American vote, and we have no ob- 
jection in principle to increase of the American vote. 


The Trial of German Officers 


HE refusal of the Dutch Government to deliver 
over the ex-Kaiser and the reluctance of the Ger- 
man Government to arrest the other offenders 
have not altered the determination of the Allies to 
bring them to trial. The present German Government, 
which is in the hands of moderate Socialists, is in a 
precarious position, for the Socialists have been drift- 
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ing over to the Independent or Spartacus side and 
growing more sympathetic toward the Soviet scheme. 
On the other hand the Monarchists and Militarists, 
who were at first quite cowed, are now plucking up 
courage and openly agitating for a return of the old 
régime. If the Government should undertake to search 
out and turn over to an enemy court about a thousand 
army officers and civil functionaries, among them some 
who are most admired as the heroic defenders of the 
Fatherland, it is feared that there will be a violent re- 
volt of the reactionaries which in turn would arouse 
opposition on the part of the radicals and perhaps lead 
to the overthrow of the republic and the setting up of a 
Soviet. The German papers are asking what the Ameri- 
cans, French and British would have done if Germany 
had been victorious and demanded the surrender and 
punishment of Wilson and Pershing, Foch and Joffre, 
Haig and Beatty. 

The German Government, foreseeing these difficul- 
ties, has exprest the hope that the Allies would not 
insist upon the execution of Article 222 of the Treaty 
of Versailles, which begins: 

The German Government recognizes the right of the allied 
and associated powers to bring before military tribunals 
rersons accused of having committed acts in violation: of 
the laws and customs of war. 

Secretary Lansing, who was chairman of the crimes 
commission of the Peace Conference, was skeptical of 
the propriety or policy of bringing the German Em- 
peror to trial and lately the British are said to be com- 
ing around to this view, but the French insist upon ex- 
emplary punishment. Therefore the Allies will bring 
pressure to bear upon Holland to surrender William 
Hohenzollern, fugitive from justice, and will also de- 
mand the delivery of the ex-Crown Prince, Admiral von 
Tirpitz, Field Marshal von Hindenburg, General Luden- 
dorf and perhaps ex-Chancellor von Bethmann-Hollweg. 
The official list has not yet been published, but it is 
said to contain 896 names; the most conspicuous of 
whom, besides those mentioned, are: 

Field Marshal Prince Rupprecht of Bavaria, for the 
deportations in Northern France. 

Field Marshal the Duke of Wiirttemberg, commanding 
the Fourth German Army, for massacres at Namur and 
on the Somme. 
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Chicago, when the plans proposed in this drawing are completed, will have the largest stadium in the world, seating 100,000 people 
—30,000 more than the present “largest stadium,” the Yale Bowl. It will be designed for outdoor theatricals as well as for athletics, 
and it will have the advantage of Lake Michigan as a scenic background as well as a natural electric fan on hot days 
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Field Marshal von Kluck, commanding the First Ger- 
man Army, for the assassination of hostages at Senlis, and 
for the massacre of civilians at Aershot. 

Field Marshal von Buelow, for incendaries in the Ar- 
gonne and the shooting of civilians. 

Field Marshal von Mackensen, for thefts and executions 
in Rumania. 

General Baron von-der Lanken, for the murder of Nurse 
Edith Cavell, and of Captain Fryatt. 

Admiral von Capelle, for unlawful attacks by sub- 
marines. 

Field Marshal Liman von Sanders, for Armenian and 
Syrian massacres. 

General Stenger, for issuing an order to take no pris- 
oners. 

General von Ostrowsky, for the pillage of Dieuze and 
the massacre of 103 civilians. 

General von Tesny, for the execution of 112 inhabitants 
of Arlon. 

The Neimeyer brothers, for cruelties against English 
prisoners at the camp at Holzminden. 

Major von Giertz, for cruelties at the war camp at 
Magdeburg. 

Lieutenant Rudiger, for cruelties at the prison camp at 
Ruhleben. . 


General von Cassel, for cruelties at Camp Doboritzi. 

General von Buelow, for the destruction of Aershot and 
the shooting of 150 civilians. 

General von Manteuffel, for the burning of Louvain. 

Lieutenant Werther, Commander Valentiner and Com- 
mander Forstner, for the ruthless sinking of hospital ships. 

The offenders will be tried by courts-martial in the 
countries against which the crimes are committed. 
France, Belgium and Italy will claim the commanders 
which abused their population, while the submarine of- 
ficers who sank ships and airmen who raided England 
will be tried on British ships or soil. Sir Ian Hamilton, 
speaking for the troops who fought at the Dardanelles, 
has protested against the inclusion of his former foe, 
Liman von Sanders, in the Black List, for, he says, “He 
was a clean fighter and always for fair play.” 

Baron von Lersner, the head of the German peace 
delegation at Paris, has resigned and returned home 
rather than receive the list of the Germans whose ex- 
tradition is demanded. 


The Russian Revolution Continued 


OTHING less than the motion picture film can 
N properly register the Russian revolution. Print 

and paper are too slow and tame to record its 
oscillations. Men rise like rockets and as swiftly fall. 
Nicholas, Autocrat of All the Russias, whose fiat was 
law thruout a greater empire than any Augustus Cesar, 
was butchered in a Siberian town and no man knows 
where his body is buried. Lenin, the Siberian exile and 
fugitive pamphleteer, reigns in his stead, and from the 
seclusion of the sacred Kremlin at Moscow issues ukases 
with more authority than any Czar. Sazonov, the astute 
Foreign Minister who steered Russia into the war, is 
now a refugee in Paris concocting bungling schemes 
for the restoration of the Empire. Trotzky, the Jewish 
journalist whose only military training was in writing 
polemical articles for a paper published on the East Side 


of New York City, is now in command of a disciplined — 


and victorious army of a million men. Admiral Kolchak, 
self-styled Supreme Ruler, whose authority it was death 
to dispute three months ago, has disappeared from 
sight; some say hoisted on the bayonets of his own sol- 
diers, others say hidden away in Manchuria. Sem- 
‘enov, the young Buriat and Hetman of the Siberian 
Cossacks, seizes the scepter dropped by Kolchak, and 
already dreams of becoming a second Genghis Khan. 
General Yudenitch, whose capture of Petrograd was 
‘prematurely proclaimed in our papers a few months 
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But the world moves on 


ago, has been arrested in a Reval hotel for absconding 
with $500,000 of public funds. General Denikin, K. C. B., 
whose near approach to Moscow last August set the 
Bolsheviki leaders to packing up for Turkestan, is now 
said to have sought safety on board a British warship 
in the Black Sea. Gaida, the young Czech subaltern, 
who took command of Czechoslovak prisoners in the 
heart of Red Russia and with them fought his way thru 
to Siberia, and then held the line of the Urals against 
the hordes of the Bolsheviki, was deposed and disgraced 
by Kolchak, whom he defended, and was wounded and 
transported by the Allied forces sent to rescue him. 
Twelve new republics have appeared upon the map, 
stretching in one chain along the border from the Arc- 
tic Ocean to the Mesopotamian valley. Red Russia is 
swelling like a balloon before one’s eyes and has added 
unto itself in the last seven months an area as large as 
the United States. In this gigantic drama the treasure 
of Kazan plays the sinister role of the Rhine Gold in 
the Wagner Tetralogy. Stored by the Czar’s order in 
this remote town of the Volga valley for safe keeping, 
the $200,000,000 in gold coin was first captured by the 
Bolsheviki, then taken from them by the Czechs and 
turned over to Kolchak, and now whatever is left of its 
millions of gold is being fought over by the Bolsheviki, 
the Social Revolutionists, the Czechs and Cossacks. 
The Brest-Litovsk treaty between Soviet Russia and 
the German Empire was annulled by the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, but hardly was the ink dry on the latter docu- 
ment before a treaty was signed at Dorpat between 
Soviet. Russia and the Esthonian Republic. The Bol- 
sheviki, being very anxious to secure one peaceful fron- 
tier and remove the menace to Petrograd, conceded easy 
terms. Esthonia receives $7,500,000 in gold as her share 
of the treasure of imperial Russia and is relieved of 
any responsibility for the imperial Russian debt. The 
new republic will have an area of about 18,000 square 
miles, which is a little larger than Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut and Rhode Island combined. The population is 
about 1,750,000, the country mainly agricultural. 
Latvia, Lithuania and Poland are expected to follow 
the example of Esthonia and conclude peace with Soviet 
Russia. Poland fears that a Red offensive toward War- 
saw will be started in the spring and is desirous of 
forestalling it by launching a forward movement im- 
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Keystone View 


Lieutenant Edmund P. Graves, the first American to be killed 
fighting under the Polish flag in the war against the Bolsheviki. 
He was a Harvard 1913 man, who fought in the British Royal 
Air Force during the war, and afterward volunteered in the 
Kosciuszko Squadron of American pilots under the Polish army 


mediately with the aid of the Allies. Naturally, Poland 
would expect to be compensated by the annexation of 
Russian territory. The French favored supporting the 
Poles in this venture, but the British and Americans op- 
posed, for Poland has already absorbed a large extent 
of territory to which she has no ethnological right. 
Secretary Baker stated plainly to the congressional 
committee that the United States would aid Poland 
only in case of defensive warfare to preserve the fron- 
tiers assigned to her by the treaty. 

The conclusion of a peace with Esthonia opens to 
Soviet Russia a way to an ice-free port on the Baltic. 
This comes by a timely coincidence, just when the Al- 
lies have decided to abandon the blockade and reopen 
commerce with Russia. Trade will at first be carried 
on exclusively thru the Russian codperative societies, 
which have agreed to distribute goods among the peo- 
ple without regard to their political proclivities. 

As the codperative movement has never made such 
progress in America as it has in England, Belgium, 
Denmark and Russia, we may quote from a statement 
given out by the Information Bureau of the Russian 
Coéperatives at 136 Liberty street, New York: 

There are three kinds of Coéperative societies in Russia. 
First, there are consumers’ unions which conduct stores, 
distributing the profits among the members at the end of 
each year. Always, however, some part of the profits is 
set aside, either for reserve capital, or for the further- 
ance of some social enterprize the society wishes to un- 
dertake. Such Codéperative societies have twelve million 
members, and as only heads of families are allowed to be- 
come members, they probably represent a population of 
sixty million. Next come the credit societies, which con- 
duct banks for the savings of the farmers, loaning their 
funds to the consumers’ societies, when the latter wish 
credit. These societies have about four million members. 
Third, there are the producers’ unions of flax growers, 
dairymen, lumbermen and truck garden growers, in which 
the producers are organized to market their products, and 
these have about four million members. It is estimated that 
about two-thirds of the Russian population is represented 
in these various societies. 
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The Codperative societies of Russia are a tremendous 
social as well as economic force. Beginning with one so- 
ciety in 1865, by 1919 Russia had nearly fifty thousand 
societies of varying strength. Production, distribution, 
credit, transportation, education, amusement—there is 
hardly a feature of industrial or social life with which 
they are not occupied. Each local society is composed of 
shareholders, heads of families, who pay an initial fee, and 
assume responsibility for an amount from five to ten times 
larger. 

The Codperative societies in Russia hold themselves 
strictly aloof from politics, and have carried on their ac- 
tivities with remarkably little interruption, all things con- 
sidered, from the war. In 1918, in spite of the hindrances 
connected with the blockade and the disturbed state of the 
country generally, their total turnover was eight billion 
rubles, or about one billion six hundred million dollars. In 
that year they operated over five hundred industrial plants 
and had a total of over fifty thousand employees. 


The Bolsheviki when they came into power two years 
ago tried to crush out the codperatives as they did the 
private banks and merchants, so as to monopolize al) 
trade and industry. But the codperative societies were 
more efficient and trusted than the Soviets. Altho the 
leaders of the codperatives at first were imprisoned or 
shot and their funds seized, the Bolsheviki soon found 
that to interfere with such an extensive and popular 
system of distribution would bring ruin upon the coun- 
try, so a compromize was adopted by which the codper- 
ative societies were to continue on condition that a 
Soviet commissioner should sit upon all their boards. 

Since the Russian ruble in worthless and the Russian. 
Government is not trusted, international commerce will 
revert to the primitive form of barter. Russian prod- 
ucts such as flax, timber, furs and metals will be 
brought to the frontier and exchanged directly for the 
goods required by the Russians, especially agricultural 
and railroad machinery, shoes, cloth, printing presses 
and medicines. The Soviet Government has authorized: 
the Central Union of the Russian Codéperatives to en- 
gage in commerce with the coéperatives and business: 
firms of western Europe and America and has guarap- 
teed the protection of all goods handled by the codper- 
atives and the safe passage of their agents back and 
forth across the frontier. A delegation of the coéper- 
atives has left their headquarters in Paris to go to 
Moscow and arrange for opening the avenues of trade. 
The Soviet has also signified its willingness to grant 
mining, manufacturing and timber concessions to Amer- 
ican and other foreign capitalists provided that they 
give their employees the wages and working hours re- 
quired by Soviet standards. 

The military situation continues to favor the Soviet. 
The Red troops have occupied the isthmus connecting 
the Crimean peninsula with the mainland. Denikin’s 
forces have withdrawn from Odessa, and this city is 
said to be in the hands of the Ukrainians. A fleet of 
British warships has been dispatched to the Black Sea 


to prevent the Bolsheviki from working down to the 


Caucasus and capturing the oil fields of Baku. Vladi- 
vostok is in the hands of the revolutionists. The Ameri- 
can troops are being withdrawn and the American 
military stores have been sold to the codperatives. 


The Suppression of Sinn Fein 


N the Irish elections of January 15 the republicans 
|: the Sinn Fein and Labor parties gained a ma- 

jority in most of the local councils outside Ulster. 
The new municipal councils of Dublin, Cork and Lim- 
erick immediately upon assembling declared their al- 
legiance to the Irish republic and their repudiation of 
the British rule. The flag of the Irish republic was 
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They are up for Arson 


Which one would you sentence heaviest ? 


PINIONS would vary as to 
which one of these famous 
firebugs is the worst culprit. 

But nine out of ten people would 
indict the oil lamp, gasoline, waste 
litter or matches, and overlook the 
insignificant little brand over at the 
end, seemingly guilty of nothing 
more than “smoking in court,” but 
really the worst offender of the lot. 

Not that the oil lamp, the gasoline 
and the match aren’t guilty. Their 
toll of fire loss is well known. 
But actually they are small inside 
workers, whocannever pullabig job 
—a community fire—without their 
little accomplice, the roof ember. 

It is this burning fragment from 
another fire, this ember blown from 
one inflammable roof to another 
that is responsible for a great part 


of our huge annual fire loss. And 
it is in protecting you from this ever 
present menace that the service of 
Johns-Manville is most vital. Build- 
ings roofed with Johns-Manville 
Asbestos are themselves preserved 
from this danger and are prevent- 
ed from menacing others. 


Furthermore, in addition to fire pro- 
tection, asbestos carries with it a greatly 
increased dvrability. This wonderful 
fibrous mineral is not only absolutely 
fireproof butis immune to the disintegrat- 
ing effects of sun, snow, hail, ice, rain, 
smoke and acid fumes. It is truly the 
ideal roofing material. Buildings of all 
sorts are covered with it in some one of 
its several forms, such as shingles, ready 
roofing, built-up roofing, Corrugated as- 
bestos. Thus Johns-Manville affords to 
the modern roof not only protection from 
fire but a very high degree of durability. 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., New York City 
10 Factories — Branches in 63 Large Cities 
For Canada, Canadian Johns-Manville Co,, Ltd., Toronto 
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raised over the city halls in place of the British ensign. 
This open defiance of the authority of the King was 
met by prompt measures on the part of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, Viscount French. Before morning sixty-five of 
the republican leaders were in prison or on board Brit- 
ish warships ready for transportation. Warrants are 
out for nearly as many more. Seven of the newly elect- 
ed members of the Dublin municipal council are among 
the captives. At Limerick a riot occurred and the mili- 
tary fired on the crowd, killing a publican. 

Highway robbery and murder have become common 
in Ireland, which formerly had a clean record as to 
crime. The attempt to assassinate Field Marshal 
French as he was motoring from the railroad station to 
the Vice Regal Lodge was made in broad daylight by 
a score of men armed with bombs, rifles and revolvers, 
yet not one of the conspirators has been caught. One of 
them was shot by the guard and the coroner’s jury 
passed a resolution of such warm sympathy for the 
widow as amounted to approval of the crime. Fourteen 
police officers have been killed within the last three 
months and even the offer by the Lord Lieutenant of 
$50,000 for information leading to the conviction of the 
murderers has not induced any informer to come for- 
ward. Even persons implicated in the conspiracy and 
concerned in the crime if they did not actually commit 
the murder are promised a reward of $5,000, full par- 
don and the special protection of the crown if they will 
furnish secret information as to the criminals. But such 
offers have so far proved fruitless. 

The secession movement has been greatly strength- 
ened by the official recognition given to Mr. De Valera 
as President of the Irish Republic by the municipali- 
ties of New York, Boston and other American cities. 
Millions of dollars of American money have been in- 
vested in Irish Liberty Bonds and since these will be 
worthless unless the republic is established those who 
have put their money in them will naturally bring 
strong pressure to bear upon the United States Govern- 
ment to recognize the independence of Ireland at the 
earliest possible occasion. It was the sale of Confeder- 
ate bonds in England that led to British recognition of 
the Confederacy as a belligerent power and to active 
British support of the South. It is rumored, tho of- 
ficially denied, that shipments of American arms for 
the republicans have been landed in Ireland. 
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Premier Lloyd George in introducing his new Home 
Rule bill said: 


I think it is right to say here, in face of the demands 
which have been put forward from Ireland with apparent 
authority, that any attempt at secession will be fought 
with the same determination, with the same resources, with 
the same resolve as the Northern States of America put 
into the fight against the Southern States. (Loud cheers.) 
It is important that that should be known, not merely thru- 
cut the world, but in Ireland itself. 

Subject to those three conditions, we propose that self- 
government should be conferred upon the whole of Ire- 
land. Our plan is based on the recognition of those three 
fundamental facts—first, the impossibility of severing Ire- 
land from the United Kingdom; secondly, the opposition of 
Nationalist Ireland to British rule in Ireland; and, thirdly, 
the opposition of the populations of northeast Ulster to 
Irish rule. The first involves the recognition that Ireland 
must remain an integral part of the United Kingdom; the 
second involves the conferring of self-government upon 
Ireland in all its domestic concerns; and the third involves 
the setting up of two parliaments, and not one, in Ireland. 

These two parliaments, one for the province of Ulster 
with its 1,500,000 inhabitants and the other for the 
provinces of Leinster, Munster and Connaught with 
their 2,800,000 inhabitants, would be connected to a 
council to which they might delegate such powers as 
the two parliaments could agree upon and so in time 
the two parts of Ireland could come together. But 
Lloyd George’s scheme is not very favorably received 
in either part of Ireland. 








The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America 
reports that during 1919 the membership of the churches 
increased by 2,779,667. There was also an increase of 3,519 
in the number of ministers and of 5,350 in the number of 
organized churches. On the other hand, Sunday school 
membership showed a marked and inexplicable decrease. 
There are nearly 26,000,000 persons in the United States 
in the various evangelical Protestant churches, including 
only adult communicant members. The Roman Catholic 
Church reports more than 17,500,000, but this includes all 
baptized children in Catholic families. There are also half 
# million Mormons, 260,000 members of Jewish synagogs, 
120,000 of the Greek Orthodox Church, nearly a hundred 
thousand of the Russian Orthodox faith and 50,000 Syrians. 
It is evident that a large majority of the adult inhabitants 
of the United States are affiliated with some religious body. 


John M. Parker, candidate for Vice-President on the Na- 
tional Progressive ticket of 1916, has won the Democratic 
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The influenza epidemic has brought into prominence lately the indispensable value of public health nurses. Their work primarily, 
of course, is to prevent sickness, to teach people how to keep well; but in the large cities especially they have met the immediate 
needs of the epidemic and saved more lives than any record can show. The nurse at the left is giving necessary medicines to a 
whole family down with the flu; at the right are the children of one house all out to welcome the public health nurse’s visit 
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nomination for Governor cf Louisiana, 
a nomination which ensures his elec- 
tion. He obtained a large majority over 
Colonel Stubbs, the candidate of the 
“Behrman machine,” which has long 
dominated New Orleans in the same 
manner that the Tammany machine 
has dominated the politics of New 
York. The press, even in northern 
states, has widely commented on the 
primary election in Louisiana as a 
revolutionary step in the reformation 
sf local politics. 








Gabriele d’Annunzio is changing his 
profession from poet to pirate. Not 
content with holding the city of Fiume 
in defiance of the Allies and his own 
Government, he has seized the torpedo 
boat “Orsini” and the naval ship “Citta 
di Roma” and diverted to his own use 
the military supplies and 2,000,000 lire 
that were being sent by the Italian 
Government on the steamer “Taranto” 
to feed and pay the Italian troops in 
Albania. One night he sent a band of 
his lieutenants across the armistice 
line into Istria and kidnaped General 
Nigra, commander of the Italian 49th 
Division. 








In spite of all that has been said of 
a slump in prices, the report for De- 
cember of the Federal Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics holds out little hope for 
the “ultimate consumer.” Of forty- 
four articles of food the prices of 
twenty-two showed an increase within 
the month and ten remained station- 
ary. Prices averaged 2.6 per cent high- 
er than in November; 5 per cent high- 
er than in December, 1918; and no 
less than 89 per cent higher than in 
19138—those idyllic days of cheap liv- 
ing costs “befo’ the wa’.” 








The Methodist Church North and 
the Methodist Church South are ac- 
tively carrying on negotiations for re- 
union, after a separation dating from 
the Civil War. A joint conference 
at Louisville, Kentucky, recommended 
unanimously a plan of reunion which 
would establish a supreme General Con- 
ference for the whole Methodist Church 
and seven regional conferences, one of 
which would include the negro churches 
and each of the other six about one 
million white members. 








The constitutional convention in 
New Hampshire has approved the 
elimination of the religious qualifica- 
tions which limited full citizenship 
rights to “Protestants” who were 
“rightly grounded in evangelistic prin- 
ciples.” These provisions have long 
been a dead letter, but remained em- 
bedded in the text of the constitution 
like flies in amber. The convention also 
approved an amendment empowering 
the legislature to lay a graduated in- 
heritance tax. 








The United States Public Health 
Service has accepted the request of 
the Missouri State Board of Health 
to cofiperate in a campaign of edu- 








cation for the benefit of public 
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interest of Elec- 
trical Develop- 
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Is your electric 


bill too high? 


That minimum charge of a dollar or so a 
month for service— ‘‘whether you use it or 
not’’—is it really unreasonable? Is the public 
receiving that square deal every American 
demands as his right? 


Consider the question in all fairness and you 
will find the reason why an interesting one. 

If you regard that dollar a month as a sort 
of interest charge on the electrical equipment 
used for you, it will seem fair enough. 

There’s a meter in your cellar and a system 
of mains and cables coming right up to the 
door. The flow of current through your street 
is constant night and day, so that at any time 
you may turn a stream of it into your home. 

A delivery system as rapid as a desire, as 
dependable as an honest man’s promise. But 
this problem of distribution is the biggest, most 
costly task the central station has to tackle. 

Indeed, for every two dollars invested in 
generating equipment, three dollars must be 
added for equipment to deliver the current at 
your door—distribution. 

Then too distribution requires that poles be 
erected, wires strung, lines maintained through 
the heaviest weather. Or it entails the open- 
ing up of streets and laying of cables—more 
satisfactory in the long run, but at an enor- 
mous first cost. 

Little problems that must be solved behind 
the scenes before the show can proceed. But 
you enjoy the show and don’t want the stage- 
hands to work for nothing. 


That is why you pay the minimum service 
charge—so much a month—a charge for which 
the central station gives full return. 


esfern’ Eectrie 
Company 


No. 7 Reaching into every corner of this 
° broad land, even to the most se- 
cluded farms, the Western Electric organization 








brings all the conveniences and the utility of 
electric light, power and communication. 
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hygiene. Special endeavor will be made to examine the 
physical condition of the children of the state and give 
advice as to its betterment. It is expected that other states 
will follow the enlightened example set by Missouri. 





After long delay, a jury has at last been selected to try 
Senator Truman H. Newberry and his 123 co-defendants, 
accused of election frauds in the Michigan Senatorial con- 
test of 1918 between Mr. Newberry and Henry Ford. The 
chief accusation thus far brought forward by the prosecu- 
tion is that the law limiting the campaign expenses of 
candidates was seriously violated. 








According to the British official statisticians the United 
States on armistice day was issuing 1,924,000 rations in 
France, while Great Britain was issuing 1,731,578. The 
combatant strength in France is estimated at 1,160,000 for 
the Americans and 1,164,790 for the British. The two over- 
sea forces were therefore substantially at a parity when 
the war closed. 








Several villages in Newfoundland between North Bay 
and Port-au-Basques are reported to be threatened with 
famine because the railway line on which they depend for 
supplies has been completely blocked by ice and snow, 
which it may take several weeks to remove. The shore is 
also ice-bound, thus cutting off relief by sea. 








Brazil has declined to sell the forty-five German ships 
which she took over during the Great War until it is known 
whether or not France will exercize her right of option 
for the purchase of the ships leased to France. It is report- 
ed that American shipping interests have offered $250 a 
gross ton for the former German ships. 








The French Government has executed two more spies. 
One Funck was a major in the Austrian army, but in the 
guise of an Irishman remained in the employment of a 
Paris bank and communicated thru Spain information as 
to where the shells of the German long-range gun fell in 
Paris. 








The fleet transport “Northern Pacific” rescued 271 pas- 
sengers from the transport “Powhatan,” disabled by the 
storm and overdue at port for several days. The ship was 
mot salvaged at the time the passengers were taken off, but 
‘was later towed into port by a wrecking steamship. 


The Republic of Chile is remodeling its banking system 
after the example of the United States. A State bank is 
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proposed along the lines of our Federal Reserve bank, 
which will have control of the currency and money ex- 
change. 








And now comes the pension period which will last for 
more than fifty years. The new French Minister of Pen- 
sions, André Maginot, has still to handle 3,225,000 claims 
for pensions and 2,400,000 demands for increased allow- 
ance. 








The loss of automobiles by theft in 1919 is now esti- 
mated at no less than $90,000,000. One car out of every 
sixteen in the larger cities is stolen on annual average, the 
figure for smaller towns and country districts being rather 
less. 








Admiral von Reuter, who gave the order for the scuttling 
of the German fleet interned at Scapa Flow, was given an 
enthusiastic official and popular reception on his return to 
Germany with the other prisoners released by the British. 





A Cape-to-Cairo air route of 6323 miles has been laid 
cut and is now ready for traffic. The trip from one end 
of the African continent to the other may now be made in 
one week instead of ten or twelve. 








A new diamond field, rumored the richest ever, has been 
discovered in the desert near Taungs, 100 miles north of 
Kimberley, and thousands of men and women have rushed 
there to stake out claims. 








The Treaty of Versailles has been criticized for its un- 
precedented length, some 80,000 words, but the speeches 
about it by the senators add up to 7,300,000 words and they 
are still talking. 








British commerce beat all its former records last year. 
The exports for 1919 were nearly 300,000,000 pounds over 
1918 and the imports showed an increase of $315,000,000. 





It is announced that packages for dispatch by parcel 
post from the United States will be accepted for any post 
office of the Republic of Panama. 





A general lockout in the Swedish iron works and en- 
gineering shops on January 25 has thrown 950,000 men 
out of employment. 








The first German steamer to pass under London Bridge 
since 1914 was the “Borussia” from Hamburg, which ar- 
rived January 15. 
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A Number of Things 
By Edwin E. Slosson 


I am naturally unselfish in shar- 
ing good things when it does not 
cost me anything. At table I always 
pass the cake along to my left hand 
neighbor except when there is only one 
piece left. Words are something that 
can be shared without self-sacrifice. A 
book is as inexhaustible as the Widow 
Cruce’s oil. Here my native altruism 
meets no check. I like to pass along to 
my friends whatever has struck me in 
recent reading. But my friends are all 
too few for the complete exercize of 
my generosity. Some of them won’t 
listen to me more than an hour or so. 
So I am going to try the readers of 
The Independent and see how they 
stand it. In order not to conflict with 
the Remarkable Remarks column I 
shall call it 


LIVE REMARKS BY DEAD AUTHORS. 

WituiAM BLAKE— What is now 
proved was once only imagined. 

ApaM SmitH—Science is the great 
antidote to the poison of superstition. 

NAPOLEON—Public opinion is a pow- 
er invisible, mysterious and irresisti- 
ble. 

HENRYK SIENKIEWICZ—It is no harm 
to spill blood unless it be spilled to no 
purpose. 

Emperor KancG Hsi—If all your life 
you yield the path you will not lose 
a hundred yards. 


Oscak WitpE—Nothing is so dan- 
gerous as being too modern. One is 
apt to grow old-fashioned suddenly. 

SAMUEL BUTLER—There ought to be 
some form of social separation as sim- 
ple and void of offense as introduc- 
tion. 

HENRI FREDERIC AMIEL—No one 
sees the same landscape twice over, for 
the window is one kaleidescope and 
the spectator another. 

LorD BEACONSFIELD—Whatever form 
a government may assume, its spirit 
must be determined by the laws which 
regulate the property of the country. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON—I can scarcely 
withhold myself from joining in the 
wish of Silas Deane, that there were 
an ocean of fire between us and the 
Old World. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN—It has long 
been a grave question whether any 
government not too strong for the lib- 
erties of its people, can be strong 
enough to maintain its existence in 
great emergencies. 

JOHN BricgHt—If I were asked as to 
the probabilities of it I should say 
that, judging from our past and pres- 
ent policy in Asia, we are more likely 
to invade Russia from India than Rus- 
Sia is to invade us in India. 

KWANG-TZE—Man’s feet are small 
and can cover little space, but by con- 
tinually stepping on untrodden ground 
he can traverse the entire earth. 
Man’s mind is small and can hold little 
knowledge, but by always going on to 
what he does not know he may come 
to comprehend the universe. 
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Trade Mark 1855 


Initial Display : 
Children’s Dresses of 
English Sateen E 





JAMES McCUTCHEON & = 
CO. announce the first dis- 
play of Children’s Dresses of 
English Sateen. 


English Sateen, the season’s 


novelty fabric, is imported 
exclusively by James Mc- 
Cutcheon & Co. 
This beautiful wash fabric, 
with its fine soft finish and = 
quaint designs, is ideal for . 
Children’s Dresses. 


Orders by Mail Given Special Attention 


James McCutcheon & Co. 
Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Sts., N. Y. 


000A 





SETI 


SLAM AAA 
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Double Service®” 
From One Socket 





Your dealer has it or 
can get it for you. 
Look for the name 
Jyeos. Household in- 
struments bearing that 
name are dependable. 

Znykr Instrument Companies 

Rochester, N. Y. 

There's a Tycce or Ilr temperature 
instrument for Every Purpose. 
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Mother Pins 
Her Faith 
to Musterole 


In days gone by, mother 
mixed a mustard plaster 
when father had bronchitis 
or brother had the croup, 
but nowshe uses Musterole. 
It is better than a mustard 
plaster. 


She just rubs it on the 
congested spot. Instantly 
a peculiar penetrating heat 
begins its work of healing 
—and without fuss, or muss 
or blister. 

Musterole relieves without dis- 
comfort. 

The clean white ointment sets 
your skin a-tingle. First, you feel 
a glowing warmth, then a pleas- 
ant lasting coolness, but way 
down underneath the coolness, 
old Nature is using that peculiar 
heat to disperse congestivn and 
send the pain away. 

Made of oil of mustard and a 
few home simples, Musterole is 
uncommonly effective in treat- 
ment of the family’s little ills. It 
takes the ache out of grandfather’s 
back. It soothes sister’s headache. 
It helps mother’s neuralgia. 

Mother pins her faith to it asa 
real ‘‘first aid.” 

She is never without a jar of 
Musterole in the house. 


Many doctors and nurses recommend it. 
30c and 60c jars; hospital size $2.50. 


The Musterole Co. , Cleveland, Ohio 
BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 
















KEY KASE 


Your Pockets 


Flat, smooth, neat. Fits vest or hip 
pocket without ‘*bulging’’—saves 
i your clothes. Two keys on each 

separate hook. Each key easy to find, 





even in the dark; can't get lost 
off, but instantly detachable. 14 
not at dealer's, order from us. 


Shooks - - 85 


MORE DEALERS ! 


wanted to supply the big 

callfor Key Kases. Quick 
turn-over, good profit. 
Write 


L. A. W. Novelty Co. 


Dept. D, Springfield, Mass. 
Mirs. of Novelties in Leather 
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The British Republics 


(Continued from page 243) 


the need of deep and sincere thought. 

If a discussion of royalty were con- 
ducted on a basis of destructive criti- 
cism it might still be salutary. Every 
function of public life should justify 
itself, and it is not allowable to tol- 
erate among the institutions of the na- 
tion an organism whose chief value is 
its uselessness. One cannot classify 
royalty with the vermiform appendix 
and yet hold it up to the perpetual 
adoration of the people. 

But the positive reasons for the su- 
persession of royalty are vital. Does 
any thinking man really believe, what 
is so often said, that the disappear- 
ance of the monarchy would “make no 
difference”? Why, if only for the psy- 
chological effect our new movement 
will be justified. The fall of monarchy 
will mean a new birth of a national 
life, a new impetus to effort, a new 
vision of the future, a new desire to 
win out a better world, and to realize 
great ideals; it will mean also the ap- 
pearance of new men in every field of 
endeavor, in literature, in art, in sci- 
ence, in all forms of social industry 
and organization, men whose names 
are now beclouded or unknown owing 
to the false standards of the old re- 
gime. 

There are, moreover, reasons even of 
wider scope, at least in the political 
aspect of things, why we are setting up 
the Republic of Great Britain. South 
Africa is in the main republican. At 
the next General Election, it may be 
anticipated that Hertzog will come into 
power. The establishment of the Re- 
public of South Africa will be a mat- 
ter of a few months. The question is, 
whether South Africa will become a 
republic against the will of Great 
Britain, or whether it may, as a re- 
public, remain within the ring of the 
British dominions. Those who say that 
monarchy costs little will soon find 
themselves facing the question whether 
they will pay a continent for that 
possession. 

My plan is conservative, of that form 
of conservatism, however, that refuses 
to accept falsified values or build the 


future on a foundation of bad material. 

What I have said of South Africa is 
true, with certain changes of ‘local con- 
ditions, of Australia and of Canada. 
There has not been an overt act of 
either of these countries for some time 
past which has not tended in the direc- 
tion away from the centralized author- 
ity of the British cabinet. Men born 
with the free spirit of Australians and 
Canadians cannot be content to have 
their souls bound in the trammels of a 
system which, in its very inception 
and in its ritual, flouts democracy in 
the face. , 

When all the dominions have become 
republics, and Great Britain, and Ire- 
land also, many of the dangerous 
questions of the day will have found 
their natural solution. The cohesion of 
this ring of Republics will be main- 
tained, more closely than at present, 
by free exchange of citizenship be- 
tween the associated Republics, and by 
an agreement, voluntary of course, to 
provide for mutual defense. A thou- 
sand other details will be arranged in 
accordance with this conception, such 
as a system of exchange of university 
students and professors; but it is not 
necessary now to enter into these. 

My main theme is that the difficul- 
ties that the British Dominions face 
all hang round an institution which 
has no sanction in right or reason, but 
of which the superstition has been in- 
stilled into the minds of the people by 
those in authority; but that when once 
that superstition is overthrown then 
the way is prepared for a flood of new 
thoughts which contain the promise of 
a great future. One concrete expres- 
sion of these thoughts is the circle of 
the Republics of Australia, New Zea- 
lend, South Africa, Canada, Ireland, 
and Great Britain, held together by 
free exchange of citizenship, and asso- 
ciated for mutual defense. The next 
step after the establishment of our 
associated Republics will be to secure 
a friendly entente with the United 
States. By such means it will be pos- 
sible to secure the peace of the world. 

London ; 


Why the Young Folks Leave the Farm 


(Continued from page 238) 


with a bright idea for public service 
and sets up business in a big city and 
makes money during the first three 
months. An equally useful idea in the 
country would have to be financed to 
operate at a loss for three years until 
people became used to it. The fact 
that it was needed would not overcome 
the frightful disadvantage of its being 
entirely new. That is one reason why 
the boy who feels sure he is full of 
ideas wishes to go to the city to try 
them out. 

During last October it was my pleas- 
use to be present at an entertainment 
which disclosed rural conditions in a 
manner one might wait years to see— 
and then miss! A little musical comedy 
show drifted into a prosperous village 
of about 5000 population where I know 


everyone. Being one of the reckless 
liberals I immediately decided to at- 
tend that very evening, having in mind 
that the show would probably be so 
miserable it would be funny. Some- 
times one can enjoy a rare evening’s 
entertainment in a small town “opry 
house” if he brings his sense of humor 
along. 

To my utter astonishment the place 
was crowded. The management, unac- 
quainted with local conditions, had all 
the lights burning and everyone could 
see everyone else. This is ordinarily a 
motion picture theater and the people 
had overlooked the fact that they 
would not be protected by the dark at 
a musical comedy. There are thou- 
sands of them who see no objection 
to motion picture shows, but a musi- 
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cal comedy with girls dancing in tights 
is considered wicked by almost the en- 
tire community. And there sat that 
unhappy crowd—more than _three- 
fourths of it feeling pilloried for the 
inspection of the remainder. 

The curtain rose. The stage was 
about twelve feet wide. Five chorus 
girls pranced in, singing loud enough 
to knock the tin roof off the building. 
I settled down in my seat, expecting it 
would be as frightful as I hoped. Then 
the comedians came in. And they were 
excellent! The dialog was snappy, 
the plot moved along nicely. In fact 
I was astounded. Naturally with such 
an excellent show in progress it was 
difficult to choke off a laugh. But near- 
ly everyone did—except me and a 
business woman there who has the 
same sort of a laugh I have, in that 
it will not choke. The crowd nearly 
strangled. They absolutely didn’t dare 
laugh. They didn’t dare applaud. Some- 
times one would hear a man fairly ex- 
plode and then choke his handkerchief 
into his mouth. And when the show 
was over ‘they filed out as quickly and 
as silently as possible. It was a warm 
night, but by the way they scattered 
at the door one would have thought 
the temperature was freezing. 


Among those present that night was Th . 
the principal of the high school, a t 
young man and a jolly fellow. He re- a ou U IS es 


signed the next day. He knew what 





‘was coming to him so he beat them to Lectin 

it. I have never been back there since. Of Supreme Food Quaker Oats 

I’m never going back there, altho I Consider that—the steak for an average family meal would serve 100 
have a score or more of dear friends dishes of the food of foods. 

there. I am a young man myself. I _ Quaker Oats costs one cent per large dish. One egg would buy five 
had some property there. I sold it. I dishes. One chop would buy twelve dishes, based on prices at this writing. 
don’t like that kind of an environ- You can serve ten breakfasts of Quaker Oats for about the cost of 
ment. I like my friends there just as serving one with meat or eggs or fish. 

much as I ever did. I forgive those oO 

who were present that night. I under- Saves 90 I Oo On Your Breakfast 
stand how circumstances have given But the true way to measure foods is by nutrition. The calory—the 
us our different points of view. But I energy unit—is used for this comparison. ; ; 
always find an excuse for not going Quaker Oats yield 1810 calories per pound, while round steak yields 890 


and eggs 635. 


when it is suggested that my business This is the cost per 1000 calories in some necessary foods at this writing: 


there requires my presence. The place 




















is repulsive no matter how sincerely I ~ 
try to laugh at myself for being both- Cost P er 1000 Calories 
ered by such a thought. Quaker Oats Z mf ‘is - 7 5c 

New York Average Meats - e e e e a 

— . . = - . 50c 

Pete: Have you got any mail for me? ans =e" - _ ° " ° . 70c 

Postman: What’s your name? Vegetables od z a ilc to 7Se 

Pete: You’ll find it on the envelope. ’ 
—Princeton Tiger. So Quaker Oats, compared with average meat foods, saves some 90 per 

’ : cent on a breakfast. 

Struck by the notice, “Iron Sinks,” And the oat is the supreme food. It is almost the ideal food in balance 
in a shop window, a wag went inside and completeness. 
and said he was perfectly aware of It is rich in elements which growing children need. As a vim-food it 
the fact that “iron sank.” has age-old fame. . 

Alive to the occasion the smart shop- _ Make Quaker Oats your basic breakfast. Start the day well-fed. Use 
keeper retaliated: this saving to bring your average food cost down. 


“Yes, and time flies, but wine vaults, 


sulphur springs, jam rolls, grass 
slopes, music stands, Niagara Falls, 
moonlight walks, sheep run, Kent Ul e} a S 
hops and holiday trips, scandal 


spreads, standard weights, India rub- Flaked from Queen Grains Only 
ber tires, the organ stops, the world 


goes round, trade returns, and——” lightfut on fet *s- yy % ry es 
But the visitor had bolted. After col- queen grains only—just the rich, costs no extra price. 
lecting his thoughts he returned, and, 
showing his heed at the doorway, 15c and 35c per Package 
shouted: “Yes, I agree with all of Except in the Far West and South 
that perfectly—and marble busts.”— Packed in Sealed Round Packages with Removable Cover 3271 
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Four Different Viewpoints 


Editors and publishers have a very 
definite idea that the public does not 
want to read war books any more. To 
a certain extent they are right. We are 
forgetting the war with an appalling 
swiftness; there are so many other— 
and frequently worse—things to think 
about. There is no longer that insatia- 
ble craving for knowledge of “over 
there” which led to 
the devouring of | 


vivid and curiously naive account of 
his unique job as cartoonist on all 
fronts. It is written very much as a 
boy writes to his mother, “think of me 
lunching with the general,” and there 
is something very likeable about it. It 
is illustrated with a score or two of 
pictures which combine very good 
drawing with a very good sense of 
humor and it is particularly interest- 
ing to Americans because a lot of the 

pictures and a fair 





innumerable let- 
ters and accounts 
of personal experi- 
ence good, bad and 
indifferent, but 
there is a steady 
demand for war 
fiction—in fact it 
is almost impossi- 
ble to write a novel 
now which does not 
bring the war at 
least into the last 
chapters—and for 
the war book which 
is literature and 
history as well as 
first-hand impres- 
sions there are still 
interested readers. 

Quite aside from 
any light it may 
throw on the cam- 
paign in the Orient, 








slice of the text 
are concerned with 
the members of the 
A. E. F. and New 
York during a 
Liberty Loan 
drive. 

A book with an 
utterly different 
point of view, a 
book which paints 
war as a serious 
and terrible thing, 
the aspect we ought 
never to forget, is 
Hamilton Gibbs’s 
Gun Fodder. The 
author is a young- 
er brother of Phil- 
ips Gibbs, a writer, 
too, who enlisted as 
a private in 1914, 
saw service in 
France, in the 
Orient: and again 








Eastern Nights— 
and Flights is an 


citing tale. It reads 
like a combination 
of the Thousand 
and’ One Nights, E. Phillips Oppen- 
heim and a college musical comedy, 
and it is true. Captain Alan Bott, a 
young English aviator, was shot down 
on the Palestine front and captured by 
the Turks. He was imprisoned at Naz- 
areth, at Damascus, in numerous 
Turkish hospitals and villages and 
finally at Constantinople where, after 
many daring attempts, he succeeded in 
escaping, and stowing away on a ves- 
sel bound for Odessa, whence, after 
more incredible adventures, he reached 
Salonika in safety. The story abounds 
in secret letters, bribed guards, extra- 
ordinary disguises and hardships which 
would have daunted anything short of 
a British aviator, all told with a keen 
sense of the dramatic and the pictur- 
esque, plus an unquenchable youthful 
pluck which can conclude: “But Time, 
the greatest of romantics, has nearly 
persuaded me to disregard memory and 
believe that I enjoyed it all.” 

When you talk of enjoying the war, 
or perhaps to be more accurate, laugh- 
ing at it, there is no one to compare 
with Bruce Bairnsfather. America 
knows Bullets and Billets and Frag- 
ments from France almost as well as 
England does and New York is still 
laughing over The Better ’Ole, so From 
Mud to Mufti, Bairnsfather’s latest 
“melange from the mud,” needs very 
little introduction. It is an amusing, 
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nay 3 - the many sketches in “From Mud 
: to Mufti,” by Captain Bruce Bairnsfather. 
enthralling and ex- Captain Bairnsfather is in the United 
States now, lecturing and drawing new 
sketches of OI’ Bill for American audiences 8 not long after 


- bitterness 


‘ized officers and 


in France as an ar- 
tillery major, un- 
til he was put out 
of commission by 


the second battle of 
the Marne. He gives an _ extraor- 
dinarily vivid account of the Brit- 
ish retreat, the exhaustion, the cour- 
age, the confusion of the men who 
took part in it. The whole book seems 
to have been written at white heat. It 
was written as the man thought and 
felt, with no attempt to soften judg- 
ment or put the best face on a bad 
matter. It is full of bitterness. Men 
talked that way during the war, but 
they seldom put 





Here Are Books—and Books 


cause of that? Why this spirit of revolt 
on the part of men who fought with in- 
vincible courage and long patience? It will 
seem strange to people who have only seen 
war from afar that an officer like this, 
decorated for valor, early in the field, one 
of the old stock and tradition of English 
loyalty, should utter such fierce words 
about the leaders of the war, such ironical 
words about the purpose and sacrifice of 
the world conflict. He seems to accuse 
other enemies than the Germans, to turn 
round upon Allied statesmen, philosophers, 
mobs and say, “You, too, were guilty of 
this fearful thing. Your hands are red also 
with the blood of youth. And you forget al- 
ready those who saved you by their sacri- 
Ge 5s All nations were involved in 
this hark-back to the jungle-world, and 
Germany was only most guilty because first 
tu throw off the mask, most efficient in the 
mechanism of brute government, most logi- 
cal in the damnable laws of that philosophy 
which poisoned the spirit of the modern 
world. That was the conclusion to which, 
rightly or wrongly—I think rightly—many 
men arrived in their secret conferences 
with their own souls when death stood near 
the door of their dugouts. 

It is curious to turn from so intense- 
ly personal an account to Major Gen- 
eral Maurice’s The Last Four Months 
and to consider the war from the point 
of view of the Director of Military Op- 
erations on the British Staff, to con- 
sider it in terms of army corps and 
divisions and enormously difficult 
military problems. General Maurice de- 
scribes the events which led up to the 
unity of command and how, under 
Foch’s leadership, the war was won. 


Eastern Nights—and Flights, by Alan Bott. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. From Mud to Mufti, 
by Bruce Bairnsfather. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Gun Fodder, by A. Hamilton Gibbs. Little, 
Brown & Co. The Last Four Months, by 
wd General Sir F. Maurice. Little, Brown 


Another Spanish Novel 


“The Four Horsemen of the Apoc- 
alypse” has reached a point where ex- 
treme courage is required to admit that 
you do not like it and more courage 
than most of us possess to admit that 
you have not read it. The wide popu- 
larity of such an unnecessarily un- 
pleasant book is a little depressing, 





that aspect of 
their thoughts 
on paper. Mr. 
Gibbs’s brother 
comments on this 
in his very in- 
teresting intro- 
duction: 


There is a tragic 
in the 
book, and that is 
not peculiar to the 
temperament of the 
author, but a gen- 
eral feeling to be 
found among 
masses of demobil- 





| 
men, not only of 
the British armies, 
but of the French, 











and, I fancy, also © Paul Thompson 
of the American 


forces. What is the 


Blasco Ibanez’s novels are responsible for creating a vogue 
for modern Spanish literature among American readers 
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but it has had at least one good result, || 
it has introduced onc of the foremost | 
Spanish novelists, who would other- 
wise never have been read so widely, 
to the United States. It is a good thing 
for us to become, even superficially, 
acquainted with the manner of thought 
of another nation. Translations of 
Blasco Ibanez’s other books, most of 
them far more worth while than ‘‘The 
Four Horsemen,” have been rushed 
forward to an eager public. The latest 
is La Bodega, The Fruit of the Vine. 
It is a novel whose plot occurs almost 
entirely in the last chapter, but it is 
all so full of action and of vivid pic- 
tures that the plot is relatively un- 
important. Written in 1903, it deals 
with two of Spain’s great social evils, 
drink and the exploitation of the labor- 
ing class, especially the agricultural 
workers by the large estate owners. 
There is something positively restful 
in reading of social evils which you 
are not expected, in fact really ought 
not to attcmpt, to remedy. Blasco Iba- 
nez’s descriptions of life on the farms 
and vineyards are picturesque and full 


of color. He speaks of certain subjects More than a year has passed since 
with a frankness which the average ae _ 
Anglo-Saxon does not relish, but tho the agg of the Amuistice, yet all 


the world still feels the effects of 
the War. TheTelephone Company 


is no exception. 


More than 20,000 Bell telephone 
employees went to war; some of them 
never returned. For eighteen months 
we were shut off from practically 
all supplies. 


the book is not pleasant it is intcrest- 
ing, even enthralling because of the 
skill with which it is written. 


La Bodega, The Fruit of the Vine, by Vin- 
eente Blasco Ibanez. E. P. Dutton & Co 


The Glory That Is France 


There are not many bricf English 
histories of France adapted equally 
for the college student and the general 
reader. Even were books of this class 
more numerous A History of France, 
by Professor William Stearns Davis 
of Minnesota, would be amply justified 
by the need for rewriting the history 
of the French nation from the point 
of view afforded us by the events of 
the last five years. For example, Pro- 
fessor Davis is able to bring out some 
interesting comparisons with the Rus- 
sian Bolshevist movement in discussing 
the French Revolution. A reasonable 
amount of space is devoted to the 
events of the Great War, which is nar- 
rated to its conclusion, as well as to 
the colonial development of France and 
other topics of contemporary inter- 
est. The author’s point of view with re- 
spect to the merits of the European 
struggle is that taken in his former 
book, Roots of the War; unqualified 
championship of the French cause. 


War's demands took our em- 
ployees and our materials, at the 
same time requiring increased service. 


Some districts suffered. In many 
places the old, high standard of 
service has been restored. 






One System 





In every place efforts at restora- 
tion are unremitting. The loyalty of 
employees who have staid at their 
tasks and the fine spint of new em- 
ployees deserve public appreciation. 


They have worked at a disad- 
vantage but they have never faltered, 
for they know their importance to 
both the commercial and social life 
of the country. 


These two hundred thousand 
workers are just as human as the 
rest of us. They respond to kindly, 
considerate treatment and are worthy 
of adequate remuneration. And the 
reward should always be in keep- 
ing with the service desired. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 









There is a good critical bibliography 
and all periods of French history are 
given judicious and well-proportioned 
treatment. 


A History of France, by William Stearns 
Davis. Houghton Mifflin. 


Interesting Folks 


Adventures in Interviewing, by Isaac 











WHAT EVERY CIRLY 
SHOULD KNOW * 


Sent Prepaid for only 50c 
This book is written by Margaret Sanger—the 
great birth control a:'vocate—and althuugh it was 
Suppressed by the postal authorities, we are now 
Permiited to send it to you. 
It contains information never before published, 
a and everyone that reads this book cannvt hel> but 
be benefited. It is highly endorsed by eminent 
physicians. Send your orderat once. Don’t delay. 


Truth Pub. Co., Dept. B.K.. 1402 Broadway, N.Y, 








F. Marcosson, the star reporter of 
great personalities, contains a large 
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a little to Mr. Marcosson himself, as 
the author candidly admits. Thus he 
acted as a sort of “liaison officer” be- 
tween Upton Sinclair and President 
Roosevelt in making the message of 
The Jtingle bear directly upon the 
Pure Food Law. He was one of the 
first to recognize, and make others 
recognize, the genius of Frank Norris. 
But more frequently his service was 
not the popularizing of unknown great- 
ness but bursting the shell of reticence 
which shuts a man of acknowledged 
greatness from the real understanding 
of the public. As the author truly says: 
“Some men are born to be interviewed. 
others acquire the habit, still others 
have it thrust upon them.” 

The most difficult tasks before the 
interviewer were the generals of the 
Great War and the American business 
men, and it is much to the credit of Mr. 
Marcosson that he is able to give us 
vivid impressions of the personalities 
of these men. Literary folk and men 
of the political world were by com- 
parison expansive, communicative and 
easily “pumped.” When a born inter- 
viewer is a close personal friend of 
men with such a genius for publicity 
as Premier Lloyd George and Lord 
Northcliffe, for example, the reader 
may confidently expect something un- 
usual in the way of “revelations”—and 
the reader of this book will not be dis- 
appointed on that head. 


Adventures in Interviewing, by Isaac F. Mar- 
eosson. John Lane Co. 


Unhappy Far-Off Things 


Vignettes is as close as one can get 
to a name for Lord Dunsany’s Un- 
happy Far-Off Things, but vignettes is 
a rather long reach. It suggests some- 
thing black and white and a little ar- 
tificial, which they are not. They are 
neither poems, nor tales, nor plays, 
tho they have something of the quality 
of each. They are written about the 
ruined villages of France, written for 
people who have not seen and known 
how France has suffered, and they may 
well be read by people prone to rapid- 
ly forget. Quite apart from that they 
are strange and beautiful. Read this, 
for instance: 


In the old drawing-room with twenty 
others the wandering officer lay down to 
sleep on the floor, and thought of old wars 
that came to the cities of France a long 
while ago. To just such houses as this, he 
thought, men must have come before and 
gone on next day to fight in other cen- 
turies; it seemed to him that it must have 
been more romantic then. Who knows? He 
had a bit of carpet to lie on. A few more 
officers came in in the early part of the 
night and talked a little and lay down. A 
few candles were stuck on tables here and 
there. The candles burned low and were 
fewer. Big shadows floated along those old 
high walls. Then the talk ceased and every 
one was still; nothing stirred but the 
shadows. An officer muttered in sleep of 
things far thence and was silent. Far away 
shells thumped faintly. The shadows, left 
to themselves, went round and round the 
room, searching in every corner for some- 
thing that was lost. Over walls and ceiling 
they went and could not find it. The last 
candle was failing. It flared and guttered. 
The shadows raced over the room from 
corner to corner. Lost, and they could not 
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find it. They hurried desperately in those 
last few moments. Great shadows search- 
ing for some little thing. In the smallest 
nook they sought for it. Then the last can- 
dle died. As the flame went up with the 
smoke from the fallen wick all the great 
shadows turned and mournfully trailed 
away. 

Unhappy Far-Off ,Things, by Lord Dunsany. 

Little, Brown & Co. 


A Good American Novel 


From Father to Son is one of those~ 


slices-out-of-life novels which are usu- 
ally so much more interesting than the 
thrilling plot kind. Mary S. Watts is 
interested in two things, people and at- 
mosphere, American atmosphere. In 
fact, From Father to Son is of the stuff 
of which the Great American Novel 
will be made. It begins a year or two 
before the war and ends in 1917. 
There are clever, and truthful, pictures 
of society, chiefly in Maine coast re- 
sorts, of business and of a phase of 
New York life which very few novel- 
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Lond Dunsany served thru the war with- 
out losing his ability to believe in fairies 


ists have attempted to describe, the 
borders of Greenwich Village. The last 
chapters give the same kind of descrip- 
tion of the war in America that May 
Sinclair and Stephen McKenna, and 
others have given of the war in Eng- 
land. They are really the best part of 
the book. 

The people are interesting, men and 
women both, especially the women. In 
fact, the daughter has a good deal more 
individuality than the son, altho the 
main plot and problem of the story cén- 
ter about him. Really, the theme of the 
book is one of the least vital things 
about it; it is the background and the 
characters who count. 


From Father to Son, by Mary S. Watts. 
Macmillan Co. 


From Sunup to Sundown 


There is a pang in the thought that 
these delightful letters between Mother 
and Daughter will never be continued, 
since Faith Harris Leech slipped away 
from earth in her radiant, young 
womanhood, leaving sorrow for a 
brilliant promise unfulfilled. Mrs. 
Corra Harris writes the letters from 
the Georgia mother to her daughter 
beginning her married life on a farm, 
and they are full of the homely wis- 
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dom of an experienced agriculturist, 
and of a woman learned in the lore of 
heart and life. Her advice is racy, en- 
tertaining, and, for the most part, de- 
pendable and illuminating. The daugh- 
ter’s letters are full of ambitious ex- 
perimentation, and an honest desire to 
make the most and best of an untried 
way of living. The book is wholesome 
reading with the initial gladness of the 
mother that 

your problems will be real issues, and 
that you will live in a hand to hand strug- 
gle with just nature and the weather, in- 
stead of the competitive, extravagant and 
artificial existence of a woman in the so- 
cial life of a big town. 

I always enjoy your letters, my dear. 
This year they have been like chapters in 
a good little book—not a novel, but a story 
of adventure where the leading characters 
really did the things they said they did. 
\ . Your deeds have been so blown 
about by the weather, so warmed by the 
sun! Sometimes you have been so anxious, 
sometimes so furtively happy—you are al- 
ways like that, Dora, as if you sneaked a 
blessing from Heaven’s sugar bowl of mer- 
cies when Providence was not watching! 
You and John have lived the very oldest 
drama—with ardor and excitement as if 
the land were an entirely new thing dis- 
covered by you two, to be coaxed and 
cherished and caressed. And the 
things you have accomplished are not just 
crops and dividends. They are the triumphs 
won by courage and intelligence—the same 
things we have been doing so long made 
fresh and vivid by the light you have cast 
upon them. 

Which describes the book very hap- 
pily. The Georgia farm becomes a 
battlefield, an arena, where a gallant 
fight is won; and there is gain in no- 
bility and stedfastness as well as in 
crops and the financial rewards of 
farming. 

From Sunup to Sundown, by Corra Harris 

= Faith Harris Leech. Doubleday, Page & 


These Reds 


One of the most remarkable studies 
in revolutionary radicalism ever writ- 
ten is Bertrand Russell’s Proposed 
Roads to Freedom. These roads are 
three in number: Socialism, syndical- 
ism and communistic anarchism; the 
various forms of individualism being, 
apparently, ruled out of consideration. 
Each of these social philosophies is ex- 
amined in turn with impartial sym- 
pathy and for each Mr. Russell states 
the case as persuasively as possible. 
Bu* after this objective analysis of 
three diverging ideals, Mr. Russell pre- 
sents his own conclusions. Socialism 
he rejects as involving tov great an 
encroachment on individual liberty; 
anarchism as not completely solving 
the problems of production and of so- 
cial order. His own vote is cast for a 
modified form of syndicalism; borrow- 
ing from socialism the existence of the 
democratic state for general civic pur- 
poses, but vesting the detailed control 
of industry in codperative Guilds. One 
proposal he borrows from the anarch- 
ists, the “vagabond’s wage.” No one 
should be absolutely compelled to work; 
there should bh: a minimum income al- 
lowed even to. the idler, tho not so 
large, of course, as the wage of the 
worker. The relation of Mr. Russell to 
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the syndicalist movement is emphasized 
in Syndicalism and Philosophical Real- 
ism, by J. W. Scott. Mr. Scott contends 
that ther> is a subtle connection be- 
tween the metaphysical theories of 
Bergson and Russell on the one hand 
and the activities of the syndicalists on 
the other, altho only Mr. Russell has 
avowed the relationship. 

If you want to know everything 
about The J. W. W., Dr. Paul Brissen- 
den, special agent of the United States 
Department of Labor, has written your 
book. It does not contain a criticism, 
favorable or unfavorable, on _ the 
“Wobbly” philosophy, but it contains 
everything except comment. Here is a 
detailed history of the Industrial 
Workers of the World with full ac- 
counts of its conventions, its internal 
schisms and heresy hunts, its tactics, 
its form of organization, its platforms 
and declarations of policy. There are 
citations from the I. W. W. Song Book 
and from the anti-sabotage laws of the 
western states and every sort of in- 
formation that lies between these ex- 
tremes. Finally there is a long bibliog- 
raphy for those who wish to read still 
further on the subject. 

Man or the State? edited by Waldo 
R. Brown, is a collection of essays 
which reminds us that altho revolu- 
tion has become to our generation 
identical with collectivism there was a 
generation of radicals who carried in- 
dividualism to the verge of anarchy 
or beyond. The men represented in this 
hook are Prince Kropotkin and Count 
Tolstoy, the Russian anarchist philoso- 
phers; the English individualists, Her- 
bert Spencer and Henry Buckle; the 
American prophets of personality, Em- 
crson and Thoreau, and the wayward 
champion of the artist’s lawlessness, 
Oscar Wilde. Of all these men Kropot- 
kin alone lives, and he has lived to be 
rejected by the revolutionists now rul- 
ing Russia. But thought does not die 
either with the death of a thinker or 
with the passing of a fashion, and 
some day the ghosts of Spencer and 
Thoreau may again dispute the em- 
pire of Marx over the minds of radi- 
cals. Democracy Made Safe, by Paul 
Harris Drake, has also an old-fash- 
ioned coloring about it, tho the author 
claims the most strenuous modernism. 
It belongs to the eighteenth century 
type of socialism, which disposed of all 
problems simply by abolishing money, 
lawyers, middlemen and business gen- 
erally and putting everybody at “pro- 
ductive” work, apparently thinking 
that administration runs itself. 


W., A Study of American 


Syndicalism, by Dr. Paul F. Brissenden. Co- 
lumbia University Studies in History, Eco- 
nomics and Pubiic Law. Man or the State? 
edited by Waldo R. Brown. Huebsch. 


Democracy Made Safe, by Paul Harris Drake. 
Four Seas Co. 


Domesticating the Aeroplane 


Now that you can send a letter by 
aeroplane mail from New York to 
Washington or from Cleveland to Chi- 
cago for an ordinary two-cent stamp, 
now that flying from London to Paris 
18 an everyday occurrence, the or- 
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dinary, everyday individual who mails 
letters with two-cent stamps is begin- 
ning to consider the aeroplane not as a 
romantic and terrifying sort of bird, 
but as a machine which he is sure soon- 
er or later to travel in and perhaps 
even to own. Aviation is, if the ex- 
pression may be permitted, coming 
down to earth. Consequently all sorts 
of people will be interested in a little 
book by Claude Grahame-White and 
Harry Harper, Our First Airways, 
Their Organization, Equipment and 
Finance. The authors raise the three 
questions: “Can an air service be made 
safe? Can it be made reliable? Can it 
be made to pay?” They answer all 
three questions, “Yes,” explaining 
briefly and clearly what the difficulties 
are, how they’ are being, and can be, 
met. The book is so convincing that it 
is distinctly exciting. 


Our First Airways, by Claude Grahame-White 
and Harry Harper. John Lane Co 


Unwritten Novels 


I suppose the reason people like to 
read Grace Richmond is because she 
writes the kind of novels we have all 
of us written, usually in our heads, 
sometimes on paper but always in in- 
complete fragments quite unfit for 
publication. They have tense moments 
between friends and dark hours when 
men are alone with their souls’ and ro- 
mantic proposals with correct settings 
and you enjoy them, while you know 
perfectly well they are unreal and 
sentimental, because they are the type 
of “experience” you secretly covet and 
things so seldom turn out that way in 
real life. The proportion of your en- 
thusiasm depends on the quantity of 
experience—but this is venturing upon 
very thin ice; it is safer to say that if 
you like Grace Richmond you will en- 
joy her latest book, Red and Black, 
which is chiefly the story of the friend- 
ship between Red Pepper Burns and 
Robert McPherson Black, a young min- 
ister—also, of course, the story of 
Black and a charming girl—also, of 
course, a story of America at war. 


Red and Black, by Grace S. Richmond. Double- 
day, Page & Co. 


Sonia Married 


When you are going through a high- 
ly emotional scene, say a proposal or 
a confession or a quarrel with your 
husband, you seldom stop to consider 
the literary excellence of your speeches 
or the dramatic value of your gestures. 
Afterward you may look back and 
realize their artistic worth, or worth- 
lessness. That is very much the way it 
is when you read Stephen McKenna. 
You are occasionally vaguely aware 
that things are not as they should be 
but you are too absorbed to criticize. 
In fact you have to wait two or three 
days to “get over” the book completely 
before you can criticize at all. There 
are few authors of whom it is harder 
to make a cold, dispassionate analysis 
His people are too interesting to argue 
about, you don’t care very much 
whether they are true to life or not. 
He is extraordinarily successful in giv’ 
ing an atmosphere, especially an exotic 
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THIRD REVISED EDITION 


By JOHN D. DAVIS, Ph.D., D.D., LL.D., 
with the co-operation of B. B. WARFIELD, 
D.D., LL.D., and the late GEORGE T. 
PURVES, D.D., LL.D. 


The Bible student who cannot afford 
the time or money to avail himself of 
the many volumes that might enrich 
his work will find in this dictionary a 
bringing together, in brief essential 
the mass of 
which he most needs access. 
years have witnessed a number of his- 
torical and geographical discoveries in 
Bible lands, and the results of these 
discoveries are included, 
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form, 





“This dictionary comes 
about as ncar m 

the needs of the rank an: 
file of our Sunday school 
teachers as any volume 
ofits kind with which we 
are acquainted, Itis up- 
to-date without being 
radical ; and while giving 
the main facts in regard 
to Bible characters, 
places and events, its 
treatments are not so full 
asto make it impossible 
for busy menand women 
toread them.''—Sunday 
School Magazine. 
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We do not believe that any better 
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come this book. 
Full page half- 
tones of actual pic- 
tures of the more 
important places, 
taken by the author, 
make the book very 
attractive. 





**We consider this one of 
the most satisfactory dic- 
tionaries in print. It is 
really a dictionary of the 
Bible, and not of thing: 
about the Bible. The 
illustrations are real illus 
trations, and not ‘might 
be imaginations’ of some 
fertile minded artist 
When you look for in- 
formation it is to be 
found. We know of no 
dictionary better suited 
to the work of the Bible 
Student and the Bible 
teacher,""—-7'he Relig- 
tous World, 
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one, from which it is hard to break 
away. 

Sonia gave a remarkably good pic- 
ture of England at the outbreak of 
war. Sonia Married is England in 
the middle of the war, the dark 
days, the long, discouraging pull of 
1916 and ’17, when the glamour was 
gone and nerves were snapping under 
the strain. Everybody in the book is in 
a wrought up state of nervous excite- 
ment. There is certainly an undue 
amount of physical violence. It is not 
so good a book as Sonia: Between Two 
Worlds but if you read that you can’t 
help reading this. 


Sonia Married, by Stephen McKenna, George 
H. Doran Co, 


Railroad Stories 


I remember a long-legged lad in a 
Neuilly hospital who, after explaining, 
very briefly indeed, how he “got his” 
at Chateau Thierry, launched into an 
enthusiastic account of the thrills of 
railroading in the Rockies, how it felt 
to run along the icy tops of freight 
cars on a December night and how he 
was going back to railroading after 


.| the war because it was:“so fascinating 


you couldn’t keep away from it.” After 
you’ve read The Night Operator that 
docsn’t surprize you at all. Frank 
Packard makes you feel that it is the 
life for a real man, not easy, not in 
the least—hard and tense and exacting, 
but exciting and real. Yet, after all, 
The Night Operator and the other 
stories in the book weren’t written to 
boom the railroad business, but just as 
stories, good stories, whose plots alone 
would carry them even if the men they 
tell about weren’t so well worth know- 
ing. It’s a first-class book to read aloud. 


The Night Operator, by Frank L. Packard. 
G. H. Loran Co. 


Inevitably Interesting 


The thing which sets Joseph Herges- 
heimer apart from most modern 
American novelists is the pleasure he 
takes in writing. The man who likes 
to play with words, to polish and caress 
them, is much more apt to write es- 
says or poems than novels. Our novel- 
ists are generally absorbed with a 
story or a theme and the language into 
which it is put is more or less inci- 
dental. Joseph Hergesheimer doesn’t 
really care what he writes about. He 
waxes just as lyrical, he expends as 
much thought and care on a descrip- 
tion of a hair dressing establishment 
and an apparatus for permanent wav- 
ing as he does on a portrait of his 
heroine. He loves perfection and finish 
and detail. He loves to set each one of 
his stories against a different back- 
ground and paint it with such skill 
that it secms as if he must have given 
his life to the study of that one atmos- 
phere. He can do it with a Neapolitan 
villa; he can do it with a colonial house 
on the outskirts of Philadelphia. He 
ean do it with old Salem. He can do 
it with a dozen other places. You see 
this particular quality most strikingly 
in The Happy End, where ten curious, 
intriguing tales are unlike in anything 
except their conclusions. If you think 
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a happy ending must be mawkish and 
sentimental, read them. 

It is in Mr. Hergesheimer’s last 
novel, Linda Condon, that the extraor- 
dinary description of the permanent 
waving apparatus occurs. The scene at 
the hair dresser’s when they burnt 
mother’s hair marks a turning point in 
Linda’s life. The succeeding events fol- 
low with a naturalness and an inevita- 
bility which is one of the strongest 
things about the strange story. The 
same quality is present in all the 
stories of The Happy End. It is pres- 
ent in Java Head. It is the lack of it 
in The Lay Anthony which is one of 
the chief reasons why it seems to us a 
pity to have resuscitated that in many 
ways skilfully written early novel. The 
long arm of coincidence appears far 
too often. Linda Condon, tho a most ex- 
traordinary tale, is always convincing. 
Linda worships beauty and she is 
beauty personified, not merely an 
earthly beauty but a transcendental, 
Platonic idea of beauty. When you set 
a Platonic idea in a New York hotel, 
a studio, a Philadelphia garden, 
strange things happen. There are in- 
teresting people in the book, well 
drawn with Mr. Hergesheimer’s curi- 
ous detachment. He is always imper- 
sonal but he never permits his reader 
to be. He fascinates you partly by his 
characters, partly by his story but in 
large measure by the curious hypnotic 
rhythm of his style. 


The Happy End, The Lay Anthony, Linda 
Gynten by Joseph Hergesheimer. Alfred A. 
nopf. 


Thrills 

How do you like your thrills? Steeped 
in romance lighted by the glint of 
rapiers? Set in gloomy castles where 
women’s screams echo thru the shad- 
ows and dead men’s voices whisper in 
the trees? Or flavored with German 
agents, wireless messages and “the 
papers”? There is no publisher’s short- 
age of thrills, you may have them 
served to taste. For the romantic kind 
try Baroness Orczy’s The League of 
the Scarlet Pimpernel. Probably you 
have already read The Scarlet Pimper- 
nel and so do not need to be told that 
these are tales of an intrepid band of 
English gentlemen in the midst of the 
French Revolution. Led by the daring 
and elusive Pimpernel, they spend their 
leisure time in outwitting the Commit- 
tee of Public Safety and rescuing aris- 
tocrats condemned to the guillotine. 

The Shadow of Malreward is a tale 
of murder and mystery, of detectives 
with tape measures, of revolvers and 
secret passages. Despite its ridiculous 
style it is an effectively gruesome 
story, the kind that makes you look 
apprehensively over your shoulder 
when you go upstairs in the dark. 

But when it comes to spies there is 
no one who can hold a candle to E. 
Phillips Oppenheim. He is positively in- 
spired in the weaving and unravelling 
of international intrigue and his secret 
service men have wonderful times. 
When they miss transatlantic liners they 
take up the chase in _ airplanes. 
They dine nightly at the Claridge and 
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the Savoy. They send their ladies daily | 


bouquets of American Beauties. Not one 
of them stirs without at least three dc- 
tectives on his heels and, under stress 
of emotion, they indulge in lightning 
changes of facial expression which 
would make their fortunes on _ the 
screen. Oh, The Box with Broken Seals 
is a good story. It explains what hap- 
pened to the documents which were not 


found in Ambassador Bernstorff’s chest | 


when he sailed from America. 


The League of the Scarlet Pimpernel, by 
Baroness Orczy. George H. Doran Co. The 
Shadow of Malreward, by J. B. Harris-Bur- 
land. Alfred A. Knopf. The Box with Broken 
Seals, by E. Phillips Oppenheim. Little, 
Brown & Co. 


The Biography of an American 
Your vision keen, unerring when the blind, 
Who could not see, turned, groping, from 
the light, 
Your sentient knowledge of the wise and 
right 
Have won today the freeedom of mankind. 


Honor to whom the honor be assigned ! 

Mightier in exile than the men whose 

might 

Is of the sword alone, and not of sight, 
You march beside the victor host alligned. 

These lines of Corinne Roosevelt 
Robinson’s stand at the beginning of 
The Career of Leonard Wood, an ex- 
cellent little biography by Joseph Ham- 
blen Sears. The part which General 
Wood played in the Omaha race riots 
and the steel strike disturbances 
brought him more prominently than 
ever before the public eye. And even 
if he were not a Presidential possibility 
he is an important American citizen, 
so that just now a sketch of his life 
is peculiarly interesting. Mr. Sears 
shews him as “Administrator, Organ- 
izer, Patriot, Statesman, Soldier, Amer- 
ican.” Very simply and readably he 
tells the story of Wood’s boyhood, his 
Indian fighting, his military and ad- 
ministrative experience in Cuba and 
the Philippines, his friendship with 
Roosevelt, his work for preparedness 
and the part he was permitted to play 
in the Great War. It is an interesting, 
exciting, inspiring story, the sort of 
story that it would be well for every 
American boy to read. 

The Career of Leonard Wood, by Joseph 


Hamblen Sears. D. Appleton & Co. 
Onyx anil Rosewood 


Louis Couperus ought to be very 
perfectly translated, and he has not 








been. A story woven of nothing more | 


tangible than the emotions of two souls 
needs to be very delicately handled. 
Probably it can not be really appre- 
ciated by anyone who can not read it 
in the original Dutch but even in a far 
from perfect English rendering Ec- 
stasy has an unusual charm, something 
quite different from the average, every 
day novel, an atmosphere of “rosewood 
and rose moiré,” lighted by “an onyx 
lamp, glowing sweetly within its lace 
shade, a great six-petalled flower of 
light.” But it is not a book written 
entirely in the clouds. It is the story 
of a very real and tangible man and 
woman. 


aautaow, by Louis Couperus. Dodd, Mead & 
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EARN SIX PER CENT 


Why be satisfied with 
3 Or 4 per cent when 
this old, reliable insti- }: 
tution has paid 6% con- fa 
tinuously for 25 years } 
and has never been a 
day late in mailing semi-annual interest 
checks 

If you have saved $25 or more you 
ought to know about this Company. 


Write jor booklet 
“6% and Safety” 


The Calvert Mortgage Company 





























PAY MENTS 


monthly buys outright any stock or 
bond. Purchaser secures all dividends 
Odd lots our specialty. Write for selected 
list and full particulars - FREE 
CHARLES E.VAN RIPER 
Member Consolidated Stock Exchange 

t 5O BROAD ST. NEW YORK 




















For 40 years we have been paying our customers 
the highest returns consistent with Conservative 
methods. First mortgage loans of $200 and up 
{*) which we can recommend after the most thorough 
personal investigation. Piease ask for Loan List No. 710, 
Certificates of $25 and up also for saving investors 
PERKINS& CO. Lawrence, Kans 


FOR REN 














For the summer season, modern 


tile house nicely furnished and 
equipped, among Connecticut's highest hills, near four 
lakes. Four bedrooms, three baths. Price $800, in- 


cludes coal and wood. Address Box 3, The Independent, 
119 West 40th St., New York. 


DIVIDEND 


THE AMERICAN COTTON OIL CO. 

The Board of Directors on February 3, 
declared a quarterly dividend of one per cent. 
upon the Common Stock of this Company, payable 
March 1, 1920, ut the Banking House of Winslow, 








1920, 


Lanier & Company, 59 Cedar Street, New York 
City, to holders of record of such stock at the 
close of business on February 14, 1920. 


The Transfer Books will not be closed. 
RANDOLPH CATLIN, Secretary. 


INSURANCE 








ae 









Write W. E. Underwood, Director of The 
Independent Insurance Service, to secure 
ree and confidential information in regard 


to your insurance problems. 


119 WEST 40th STREET 





NEW YORK 
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The Independent Lesson Plans 


ENGLISH: LITERATURE AND 
COMPOSITION 
BY FREDERICK HOUK LAW, PH.D. 


HEAD OF THE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT, STUYVESANT 
HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITY 

Il. The Eighth Wonder of the World. By 
Newton D. Baker. 

1. By consulting some work of reference find 
the names of the “Seven Wonders of the 
World.” Tell something concerning one or 
more of these “wonders.” 

2. If you were asked to name seven wonders 
of the modern world what would you name? 
Write a short paragraph concerning any 
one of the modern “wonders.” 

3. Write an original story in which you 
imagine yourse:f escorting a man of the 
ancient world, proud of its wonders, thru 
the world of today. 


4. Explain, in full, the meaning of the first 
paragraph. 
5. Write two contrasting paragraphs, the 


first giving a description of an antiquated 

Spanish-American settlement; the second 

giving a description of a United States city 

of today. 

What is the rhetorical purpose of the sec- 

ond paragraph of the article? 

7. Consult an encyclopedia. Then tell clearly 
the story of Balboa. 

8. Explain the figure, “The Republic of Pan- 
ama is the child of the Canal.” What ad- 
vantage is gained by the use of figurative 
language? 

9. Prove that the Panama Canal is worthy 
of —s called one of the wonders of the 
world. 


Il. What the World Needs. By Paul Des- 
chanel, President of France. 
Summarize the points made by President 


= 


— 
. 


HISTORY, CIVICS AND 
ECONOMICS 
BY ARTHUR M. WOLFSON, PH.D. 


PRINCIPAL OF THE HIGH SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, 
NEW YORK CITY 

. The United States and the League—"‘It’s 

. by A Just Before Dawn,” “The Taft 
and Lodge Reservations,” “Lord Grey 
Offers an Olive Branch.” 

1. “The change in the situation is due to the 
letter of Viscount Grey,” ete. What is the 
change in the situation? Show how Lord 
Grey’s letter d the chang 

2. Show how ‘Lord Grey’s letter gives the 
President a chance to get out of an awk- 
ward situation if he chooses to accept it. 

3. Is Mr. Holt justified in making the state- 
ment contained in the last paragraph of 
his article? 

4. According to Lord Grey, what are the 
reasons why the United States has thus far 
failed to ratify the Peace Treaty? What 
reasons does he put forward why it is 
necessary for the United States to enter the 
League? 

Il. Disruptive Forces in the British Empire 
—‘The British Republics?” “The Sup- 
pression of Sinn Fein.” 

1. In what parts of the Empire are the forces 
of discontent most active? What are the 
causes for this discontent? 

2. What, according to Colonel Lynch, are the 
chief forces which hold the Empire to- 
gether? What are the forces which are 
tending to pull it apart? ~ 

3. Would the establishment of “the British 
Republics” bring greater peace or more 








Deschanel. 
Prove that what Cicero said of politics is 
worthy, or not worthy, of support. ' 


o nw 
. . 


related parts, the first describing a king of 
France before the French Revolution; the 
second describing one of the rulers of 
France during the Revolution; the third 
describing the newly-elected President of 
France. 

lll. Why the Young Folks Leave the Farm. 
By Chester T. Crowell. 

1. What advantage does the writer gain by 
speaking of “Willic’’ and “Mary”? 

2. Show how the writer, thruout the article, 
makes use of specific instance. 

8. How does the writer explain the fact that 
young people leave the farm? 

IV. A Number of Things. By Edwin E. 

Slosson. 

1. Explain, in full, every one of the 
Remarks by Dead Authors.” 

2. Which of the “Remarks” do you think 
best for the subject of a commencement 
essay or oration? Explain. 

3. Find, in your library, any one of the 
poems written by William Blake. Read the 
poem to your class, and explain its mean- 
ing. 

4. What great book was written by Henryk 
20 eaaeaaal Tell something concerning the 


“Live 


5. Select, from the books you read in your 
classes in English, or from books you read 
at home, a series of “Live Remarks.” 

V. Here Are Books—and Books. 

1, Read aloud the quotation from “Unhappy 
Far-Off Things.” Tell why the passage is 
especially worthy of quotation. 

2. Read aloud the passage quoted from “From 
Sunup to Sundown.” What spirit does the 
passage emphasize? 

8. Read aloud the passage from “The Biogra- 
phy of an American.” Explain the passage. 

Vi. The British Republics. By Arthur 
Lynch. 

1. Put into the form of a proposition for de- 

bate, the striking proposal made by the 

writer. 

Write, in the form of a brief, the argu- 

ments that the writer presents in support 

of his proposition. 

3. Explain why statues should be erected to 


the memory of John Milton; of Shelley; 
of Keats? 
4. What statues would best symbolize the 


ideals of the United States? Explain your 
answer in full. 

Vil. Don’t Worry About the Fiu. By James 
J. Walsh, .D. 

1. Give the derivation, and the meaning, of 
every one of the following words: epidemic, 
pandemic, contagious, pneumonia, antisep- 
tic, prophylaxis, bacillus, convalescence. 

Vill. The Story of the Week. 

1. Prepare to talk before your class on any 
one of the following topics: The Taft and 
Lodge Reservations; The Trial of German 
Officers; The Russian Revo'ution; Lord 
Grey’s Letter; The Sinn Fein Movement. 


Write a composition consisting of three‘ 


for trouble into the world? 

4. What, according to Lloyd George, is the 
present attitude of the Government toward 
the Irish question? 


111. The Russian Revolution Continued. 


1. Write a brief note on each of the following 
persons mentioned in the first paragraph : 
(a) Czar Nicholas, (b) Lenin, the Siberian 
exile, (c) Sazanor, (d) Trotzky, the Jew- 
ish journalist, (e) Admiral Kolchak, (f) 
Semenov, (g) General Yudenitch, (h) Gen- 
eral Denikin. 

2. What steps has Soviet Russia thus far 
taken toward making its peace with the 
world? 

8. Give a brief account of the Russian coép- 
erative societies. Is the present Russian 
Government disposed to allow these so- 
cieties to reopen trade with the outside 
world? 

IV. What the World Needs. 

1. What historic justification is there for 
M. Deschanel’s belief that what France 
needs most is “a strong, well fortified 
frontier”? What, in your judgment, would 
constitute such a frontier? 

2. “On the other hand, let us seek to main- 
tain international safeguards.’”” What should 
these safeguards be? 

8. Assume that you have been asked to write 
an article on M. Deschanel’s subject, set 
down four or five topic headings of the 
subjec’‘s you would treat. 

V. The Eighth Wonder of the World. 


1. Compare the conditions which exist in the 
Canal Zone at present with those which ex- 
isted a generation or more ago. 

2. “We know vaguely that a number of 
projects came to grief,” ete. Write a brief 
history of these projects. 

3. Show that both from the physical and 
from the economic point of view the 
Panama Canal deserves the title which Mr. 
Baker gives it. 

VI, Labor Policy Versus “Red’’ Politics. 

1. What is the significance of the title of 
this article? 

2. On what grounds is Mr. Gompers opposed 
to the anti-sedition laws pending before 
Congress ? 

3. What is the reason for the general hostility 
to the I. W. W. 

4. What evidence has thus far been present- 

in Albany to justify the expu'sion of 
the Socialist members of the Assembly ? 

5. What measures, in your judgment, should 
be taken to allay the present labor discon- 
tent in this country? 

Why the Young Folks Leave the 

Farm. 

1. “The economic reasons for discontent with 
the farm are obvious enough.” Enumerate 
as many of these reasons as you can. 

2. “... other considerations have been as 
important as the economic.” Quote topic 


Vil. 


sentences from various paragraphs of this 
— which state these other considera- 
ions. 





